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ABSTRACT 
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of studants of diffarant culturas and anriching thair studants* 
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publication is dividad into fiva sactions. Saction 1 providaa an 
ovarviav of cultural diversity and tha iapact it has on U.S. schools. 
It also addrassas tha critical rola taachars play in facilitating 
affaetiva learning within culturally divarsa cUssrooas. Suggastiont 
ara offered for becoaing acre sensitive to culturally divtrse student 
and coaaunity populations. Section 2 features **Dynanite 
Ideas" — prograas and projects that teachers have used successfully in 
addressing the needs of culturally diverse school populationa. 
Section 3 presents a coapilation of structured strategies for 
developing cross-cultural awareness and sensitivity and a wealth of 
theaatic activities and related resources that can be used in the 
classrooa. Section 4 provides annotated listing of state*level 
initiatives, resource centers and organixations, publications, 
curriculua guides, and training prograas. Tha five appendicea offer 
additional resources and inforaation: **Helpful Hints for Working with 
New Liaited English Proficiency (LEP) Students"; "74 Instant Ideas 
for Classrooa Teachers with ESL Students"; "Saaple *Culturgraa* "; 
"Chronological Reference of Key Historical Eventa Related to U.S. 
Ethnic Groupa"; and "Myths and Facts about the * Discovery* of Aaerica 

and Native Aaericans." (Contains 76 references.) (ND) 
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ABOUT SERVE AND THE HOT TOPICS SERIES . . . 



SERVE, the SouthEastem Regional Vision for Education, is a coalition of educators, business 
leaders, governors, and policymakers seeking comprehensive and lasting improvement in education 
in Alabama^ Florida, Georgia, Mississippi, North Carolina, and South Carolina. The name of the 
laboratory reflects a commitment to creating a shared vision for the future of education in the South* 
east. 

The mission of SERVE is to provide leadership, support, and research to assist state and local efforts 
in improving educational outcomes, especially for at-risk and rural students. Each year, SERVE 
emphasizes one of the national goals established by the President and National Governors* Associa* 
tion. 

The laboratory works to 

• address critical issues in the region, 

• work as a catalyst for positive change, 

• serve as a broker of exemplary research and practice, and 

• become an invaluable source of information for individuals working to promote systemic educa- 
tional improvement. 

SERVE offers a series of publications entitled Hot Topics: Usable Research. These research-based 
publications focus on issues of present relevance and importance in education in the region and are 
practical guidebooks for educators. Each is developed with input from experts in the field, is fo- 
cused on a well-defined subject, and offers useful information, resources, descriptions of exemplary 
programs, and a list of contacts. 

Several Hot Topics are developed by SERVE each year. The following Hot Topics are available: 

• Schools for the 21st Century: New Roles for Teachers and Principals 

• Comprehensive School Improvement 

• Problem-Centered Learning in Mathematics and Science 

• Children Exposed to Drugs: Meeting their Needs 

• Interagency Collaboration: Improving ihe Delivery of Services to Children and Families 

• Learning By Serving: Service Learning and Other School-Based Community Service 

• Using Technology to Improve Teaching and Learning 

• Reducing School Violence 

• Reducing School Violence in Florida 

To request publications or to join the SERVE mailing list (everyone on the mailing list will receive 
announcements about laboratory publications), see the order forms at the back of thic publication or 
contact the SERVE office in Tallahassee (see next page). 

Collaboration and networking are at the heart of SERVE's mission, and the laboratory's structure is 
itself a model of collaboration. The laboratory has four offices in the region to better serve the needs 
of state and local education stakeholders. The contract management and research and development 
office is located at the School of Education, University of North Carolina at Greensboro. The 
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laboratory's information office, affiliated with the Florida Department of Education, is located in 
Tallahassee. Field service offices are located in Atlanta. Greensboro. Tallahassee, and on the cam- 
pus of Delta State University in Cleveland. Mississippi. Addresses are provided below. 



SERVE 

50 North Ripley Street 
Gordon Persons Building 
Montgomery, AL 36130 
334-242-9758 
fax 334-242-9708 

SERVE 

345 South Magnolia Drive 
Suite D-23 

Tallahassee. FL 32301 
Lab 

904-67 1 -6(KK) 
8(K)-352-600l 
fax 9(»4-67 1-6020 
DISC 

8(X)- 352-3747 

Mathematics and Science Consortium 
9(M-67 1-6033 
800-854-(M76 
fax 904-671-6010 

Betty Fry, Deputy Director 



SERVE 

41 Marietta Street ^fW 
Suite 1000 
Atlanta, GA 30303 
404-577-7737 
800-659-3204 
SERVE-Line 800-487-7605 
fax 404-577-7812 



SERVE 

Delta State University 
Box 3183 

Cleveland, MS 38732 
601-846-4384 
800-326-4548 
fax 601-846-4402 

Eugene Sikora, Deputy Director 



SERVE 

201 Fergurson Building 
UNCO Campus 
P.O. Box 5367 
Greensboro. NC 27435 
910-334-3211 
800-755-3277 
fax 910-334-3268 

Roy Forbes. Executive Director 



SERVE 

1429 Senate Street 
1008 Rutledge Building 
Columbia, SC 29201 
803-734-41 10 
fax 803-734-3389 
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'^/^^^^^^m. .f^^n^p W-.^M^B ^^^^v^v .v^wi^w . . 



tkotqjj^'^ll Miftj ifiiriii, ffhf 
United Slitei 1^1 i com^ 

DiiwlUvitdi«i990. 



Not sisice the turn (rf^ die centuiy has the United Sta^ 
enced such a ngnificam incirase in th^ 
school-aged children* Theedimcminod^poiniIationindieU*S. 
is im^ieasing at a much £ister late than the geoend populatic^ 
Piojecdons indicate that, by the year 2000, one-thinl the 
population in the United States, and nearly one-half of the popu- 
lation ctf d&e Southeast, will consist of non while Americans 
(Banks, 1991, p. 4.). 

In the Southeast, the percentage of minority students is currently 
twiceashighasthatof minority teachers. As a result, most 
niiiiority students have few role naodels in schools. And incite 
of the fact that African- American, American Indian, Hiqumic, 
and other ethnic groups are and have been an integral part of 
Southern history and life, their cultures and contributions have 
not been adequately recc^^nized by schools and society. Educa- 
te are in the forefront the profound culniral transformation 
taking place in schools in this region. However, many are unpre* 
pared for the changing makeup of their classrooms aiid are in 
great need of effective strategies and resources to meet the needs 
of their increasingly diverse students. 

The way in which teachers address these changing demogn4)hic 
realities in their classrooms will have a profound impact on 
future generations. As role models in the lives of students, 
classroom teachers can significantly assist students in developing 
sensitivity and communication skills, helping them embrace 
culniral differences as a national asset rather dian a deficiency. 

The purpose of this publication is to provide educators with 
usefiol information on and examples of how teachers and students 
can better communicate and learo in today's culturally diverse 
classrooms. Educaton are offered background information and 
resources for increasing senritivity and reqKXisiveness to the 
needs of students of different cultures and enriching tiieir stu- 
dents' curriculum by infusing it with a multicultural perq)ective. 

The publication is divided into five lections. Section One 
provides an overview of culniral dive rsity and the impact it has 
on our nation's schools. It also addresses tiie critical role teach- 
ers play in facilitating effective learning witiiin culnirally diverse 
classrooms. Suggestions are offered for becoming more sensitive 
to culnuilly diverse student and community populations. Sec- 
tion Two feamres ''Dynamite Ueu''— {Hograma and projects that 
teachers have used successfully hi addieuing die needs of cultur- 
ally diverse school populations. SecUon Three presents a 
compilation of structured strategies for devek)ping cross-cultural 
awareness and sensitivity and a wealdi of tiieinatic activities and 
related resources that can be used in die clastroooL Section 
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VI 



Four piovidcf sdectioos, PMmy annotated , of useful multicultural 
ieflouioes» many of which aieannotatttl The Appcndicts offer 
additional lesouices and inforauuion. 

If igoonmce is the foundation for prejudice and nK:ism^ tl^ 
education is the most effective remedy to prevent our inotasing 
diveraty firom leading to increased misunderstandings and social 
and ethnic problems* Before turning to Section Intake a few 
minutes to reflect on your cultural beliefs by answering the 
questions in the quiz on the following page- 
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QUIZ 

What Do I know About CuiturOt Communlcatloni and Language? 



This quiz is designed to help you examine your own beliefs about culture and the foundations for 
those beliefs. For each statement, circle A if you agree or D if you disagree. 

A D 1 . A person's culture and race are usually one and the same* 

A D 2. Culture consists primari!y of a group*s art, music, dance, food, language, and dress. 

A D 3. Cultural groups are generally mutually exclusive of one another. 

A D 4* Cultural traits tend to have a genetic base. 

A D 5. In general, people who speak the same language art members of the same cultural group. 

A D 6. Culture is expressed exclusively by one's verbal behavior. 

A D 7. The only significant components of one's communication system are pronunciation rules, 
vocabulary, and grammatical rules. 

ADS. Standard English is the correct way to speak at all times in the United States. 

A D 9. There are universal norms for acceptable communicative behavior within the United 
States. 

A D 10. If a student violates a school's cultural or communicative norms, ii is usually an act of 
defiance. 

A D 1 1 . In general, speaking a non-standard dialect suggests low cognitive development. 
A D 12. Standard English has more and better structures than other varieties of English. 
A D 13. Most standardized tests are based on rules of English used in all linguistic groups. 
A D 14. Standard English is "white Engl ish.'* 

A D 15. In general, black students do not communicate as well as white students. 

A D 16. If a child is to learn standard English, he/she must unlearn any other variety of English 
that he/she speaks. 

A D 17. Black American English is by definition a nonstandard variety of English. 

A D 18. In general, students from poor families do not communicate as well as those from middle 
class families. 



'9Uo 1(369 qiiM pddiScsip 9AHt( pinoqs noX 9ioj9J9t(x *9Jn)|nD 
io uoi)60iunuiuiod o) Suiuicydd dd/()09J9)s jo t|)Xui uoujiuod h spoydj )U9U191H)s qoeg ^SVSAVSNV 



Source: Taylor, 1988 (adapted with nermission). 
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SECTION ONE 



FINDING UNDERSTANDING IN A 
''CULTURE OF CULTURES" 

Ovorvi«w 

• What does "cuiturai diversity" mean and how does 
it affect ttie education of children in America? 

Discovwing Ctwraetertsttct of Cutturet 

• Wliere to begin understanding norms of cultural groups 

• Guttural universale 

• What is meant by 'acculturation?" 

• Student self-concept and teacher expectations 

• The self'fulfilling prophecy phenomenon 

• What is meant by "muiti-cuitural education?" 

Developing a Multicultural Perspective in the 
Clateroom 

• What basic skills and support do teachers 

need to be effective in a culturally diverse classroom? 

Cross Cultural Communication 

• Cross-cultural communication gaps 

• Involving parents and the community in the 
classroom and school 
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FINDING UNDERSTANDING IN A 
"CULTURE OF CULTURES" 



In 1975, the student population at Howard 11 El- 
ementary School in BiUm, Mississippi, was 90 
percent white. The 1991 demographic breakdown 
reflects a student population of 338 with 62 percent 
minorities and 38 percent white. The minority 
student enrollment, which is now the majority student 
population, is 42 percent Vietnamese and 20 percent 
black. Thissortof shift is not atypical either in 
Mississippi or the region as a whole. 

OVERVIEW 



As t rfgkni* tte SoutlKast 
hM tW attliMi*i kigiicit 

ftttdcntt. 



One the most piofcwuid transforauktionsfacm 

the draimtic change of its ethnk texture ova- the last 15 yeaR 

Figure 1). Cuirently, Hi^Nuiic and Asian inmrngrants and their families 

far outnumber Eur(q)ean immig^ts. 



It is iii4)ossil^ to ignore ];m>jecdons which indicate that, by die year 
2000. over 80 percent of die new entrants to die labor force will be 
women, immigrants, and/Sor people (rf' color. In addition, by die year 
2020, minority students will make up 4Si( percent of die nation's 
school populadon (Banks, 1991, pp. 4-5). 
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The influence of w iiicicasingly div^ 

schools is, and will continue to be, significant Hie way in which 

educatois additss tfie needs of aU chiklien today wiU ha^ 

inq)act on the stitngth and influence of our nation in the gk^ 

tomonow* 

As a it^on« the Southeast has the nation's highest percentage of minor- 
ity students. Minority students ait in the imjority in Misstssipptpubl^ 
schools, and itpresent approximately 40 percent of die entire southeast- 
ern pubUc achod student population (Statistical Abstract 1989X 
Minority students need nde Riodels in their schools, but only a^ 
percent of teachers in the Soutiieast are noinorities. In fiKt» the percent- 
age of minority educators is declining in many cases* InFIorida»23 
percent of the state's teachers were black when» in 1954, the Sqxtme 
Comtstnick down school segregation* Today, only about 14 pocent 
are black (Vanderveen, 1993). 

According to Hodgkinsbn (1991), America's youth populations for 
the next twenty years can be projected with considerable accuracy. 
He indicates that fnm 1990-2010, the total number of youth will 
increase from 64 to 65 million by the year 2300 and then drop to 
62.6 ntiUion by 2010* The number of white youth will decline from 
70 percent of the total school-age populaticxi in 1990 to 62 percent 
in the year 2010. 
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What dOM ''euttuni divtrslty" mMn tnd how does It 
affect tha aducaUon of chlMian In Amarica? 

Culture is basically a framewock for behavior. It coasists of human- 
made guidelines, written and unwritten, that people use to relate to 
one another and to their world Cultural diversity refers simply to 
the dififerences which exist amcHig cultural groups. 

Each student and teacher brings unique cultural characteristics to the 
classrcxm A multicultural leaniing environment is created from the 
varied individual cultural values brought into the classroom, com- 
bined with the overall school environment Teachers are iii'^a 
leadership role and areresponsiUe for meeting the learning needs of 
each student equally. Their willingness to explore and understand 
the individual learning needs of each student will greatly affect the 
learning environment 

How aoaiething is taught can significantly affect when and what 
students leam. When viewed in a muldcultural context, the well- 
known verse, '^Children Leam What They live,** exemplifies 
pouible common outcomes which result from basic human coounu- 
nication and interaction with children regardless of cultural 
backgrounds (see column at left). 

Although multicultural environments are not always apparent, 
teachen work ¥4thin a nuinber of cultural environments every c^^ . 
In fact, they may be oonaiderDd die cultural brokers within indi- 
vidual classroom settings. HUsisnoian easy nde to play. Ittakes 
exceptional vertwl and nonverbal communicatkm skilk and sens 
10 create a daisroom learnhig cn^ronnoem that can ineet die ne^ 
all participants. Aaeducatknal leaden, teadiers must be visionaries 
and empower eadh studem to devek)p and achieve acade^ 
and social skills. 



DISCOVERING 
CHARACTERISTICS 
OF CULTURES 

There are often many cultural differences within a single race or 
naticmality. The characteristics ofcultuies vary within cultures and 
are changeable. 

The following principles^ presented by Taylor (1987, pp. 3-4), can 
offer educators a fiamewwlc for becoming more insightful observers 
in multicultural settings: 



« Differences between cultures are often perceived as threaten- 
ing. 

• Feelings of apprehension, loneliness, or lack of confidence 
are commcii when visiting and experiencing another culnire. 

• Fiist-hand experience is the best way to understand the many 
subtleties of any culture. 

• What is logical and important in one culnue nuy seem 
inatiooal and uninqxvtant to another. 

• In describing another culture, people tend to stress differ- 
ences and overtook similaritiei. 

• Stereo^ing due to over-generalizadon may be inevitable 
among diose who lack frequent contact with other cultures. 

• Personal observations of others about another culture should 
beregaided with skepticism. 

• All cultures have internal variations. 

• Cultural avmtness varies within iidividuals. 

• One* s own sense of cultural identity often is not evident until 
one encounters another culture. 

« Cultures are continually evolving. 

• Understanding another culture is a continuous process. 

• One shoukl understand die language of a culture to best 
understand that culture. 



Whtrt to Btgln UnctorttincHng Nonnt of CtiKural Groups 

An obvious, but effective way 10 gain a faroadened perspective on 
culturil norma is 10 identify and talk wiA leaders in communities ^ 
iqatatmi ng different cuhurea. These leaden typically wekxxne 
fenuinekilerestindieircttlturea. A visit to a partkukredmic neighbor- 
hood fan a1ti> flfly fiwisirtfraM e ^^^tf to^ind ft ittnifing a f f^^f f 
culture group. Knowing die right questiona to ask, howeveri can be a 
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key to gaining the type oi knowledge that can assist best in working 
within multicultunil enviroamaits (see page 7 — "Questions to Ask 
About Culture'*). In addition, a gieat deal can be leazned through 
studying literature, music, ait, etc., fiom other cultures. 

A set of to(^ that can asast teachers in gaining a baseline undeistand 
ing the cdture of students who may have recently iinn&gE^^ 
otherpamofthev jridisCu2^gnim5(ei^^^ Availablcfiom 
Brigham Young Univenity, Cidtwrgrants summarize key elements tit a 
partkndar nation and its culture without fostaingster^^ Al- 
dxms^ Cfdtur grams will not provkk insumt expertise* ihcy ptcrndc 
valuable intioduciory infonnadon in areas such as general attitudes tit 
the people, language(s) q)oken, customs, and genend bdiefe regaiding 
healdi,educatk)n, and lifestyle. Please refer to ^ipendbcC for a sample 
CuUurgnmL 



Cuttural UnlvMsals 

No inatler how unlkdted the diveraaty of cultund expression 
pear, Aere are characierisdcs which can be grouped as culuiral 
uidversals. Hneae univcnals Include iociok>gk:al behavior^ beliefs, and 
attitudes whkh relate to ftnoily units, inaniage, parental foles, ^ 
tion, health care, forms of woric or endeavon to meet basic 
phyadogical needs, and formsof expression that meet psychologk^al 
and spirioial needs (Randall-Davkl, 1989). 'Itmustbeemphasiaedthat 
a holistiG view is critKal in understanding any cultural systent AUpaits 
of die culttnt must be seen within the laiger context Toisolateone 
coooponent or subsystem is to ignore the cultural coaq>Iexity of the 
group** (Randall*David,1989). 



What is mMfit by ''aceulttjration?'* 

It is very inqxxtant to recognize that the extent to which an Individ^ 

identifies wiA a piffticular ethnic group may vaiygreatfy. Many 

individuab klentify with more dian one etfinic groi9 

not identify with any. instance, an indivklual'sphyskxlqjpeanuioe 

nMy nigiest he or she is of a paiiknilar eduuc group, yet he ^ 

not identify with any cultural aqiect of teeduucgii^ Thismtybe 

due to aocultunuk)fL ""Accultunttkxi** is a term used to describe the 

degree to ij^ikA people fh)m a particular cultural groi^di 

kvwfakdi is tike die more pervasive dominam g)^ 

An exanqple may be a lUrd-feneratkxi Japanese- American who may be 

of JqMoese deaoem but does not 9eak Japanese or paitidpeto m 

activitiea associated wid> the Jiyancae cuhure. 
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Questions to Ask'Al)()ul C.ulhnr 


Family Structure 


Who is considered to belong in the family? 

What are the rights, roles, and re^nsibilities of the members? 


Life Cycle 


What are the important stages, periods, and transitions in life? 

What behaviors are in^propriatc or unac:eptable for children at various 

ages? 


Roles 


What roles are available to whom? 
How are roles acquired? 


Inteipcrsonal 
Relationships 


How do people greet each other? 
Who may disagree with whom? 
How are insults expressed? 


Commuiiication 


What languages and dialects are ^ken? 

What are the characteristics of ^)ealdng **well**? 

What roles, attitudes, and personality traits are associated with particular 

aspects of verbal and ncniverbal behavior? 


Decorum and Discipline 


How do people behave at home and in public? 
What means of discipline are used? 


Religion 


What religious roles and authority are recognized? 

What information about religions might be sensitive, or not discussed 

openly? 


Health and Hygiene 


How are iltaess arxl death explained? 
How are ^)ecific illnesses treated? 


Food 


What is eaten, in what order, and how often? 

What are the rules for table manners, offering foods, handling foods, and 

discarding foods? 


Holidays and 
Celebrations 


What holidays are observed? For what purposes? 

What cultural values are instilled in children during hc\\d9ys7contmued 
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Dress and Personal 
Appearance 


What significance does dress have for social identity? 
What is the concept and value of beauty and attractiveness? 


Values 


Wh&t traits and attributes in self or in others are desirable or undesirable? 
What things and attributes in the world are important? 


History and Traditions 


How are history and tradition passed on to the young? 

How do cultural understandings of history differ from ^'scientific" 

facts or literate history? 


Education 


What are the purposes of education? 

What kinds of learning are favored? 

What teaching and learning methods are used in the home? 

What are parental expectations for boys versus girls? 


Work and Play 


What behaviors are considered *Svork'' and •'play"? 
What kinds of work are held in esteem and why? 


Time and Space 


What is considered ''on time**? 

What is the importance of punctuality? 

How important is speed of performance? 

How are groups organized spatially by age, gender, and role? 


Natural Phenomena 


Arc behavioral taboos associated with natural phenomena? 


Pets and Animals 


What animals are valued and for what reasons? 

What animals are considered a^pn^riate and inappropriate as pets? 


Art and Music 


What forms of art and music are most highly valued? 

What forms of art and music are oonsideitd i4)propriate for children to 

nerform or aooreciate? 


Expectations and 
Aspirations 


Do parents expect and desire assimilation of childien to the dominant 
culture, language, or dialect? 


Source: Taylor* 1988 (ad^ed with pemiissioo)« 
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Factors that lead to various (tegites of ao^ 

• tevd of fbimal education, 

• birth into a famUy that has lived in die U.S. for sc^ 
years. 

• contact ^thpeopte outside the eUinic and/or gunily so 

• ageofin)ndgrationtotheU.SM 

• urfaan^subuittfu or rural origin, 

• anK)unt of travd beck and forth to the mother 

OdicrfiM^tors influencing individual diff^ 

tion, social dass, itUgious affiliation, and fiEui^ 

1989). Teachers should be sensitive noc to assunie an individual's 

degree of acculturation. Instead, they should make every effoit to 

address each person as umque. 



Student Self-Concept and Teacher Expectations 

Ethnic cultures and conimunities persist for a number of reasons. 
Among the noost dominant is the need for a self-identity — ^roots, so 
to speak, which affect the devdc^ment of people within their world 
(Banks, 1991). 



A number of theorists believe that the develc^mem and maintenance 
of the perceived self is the driving force behind behavior (Ploumis- 
Devick, 1983). They see the self-concept as being affected by 
parents, siblings, peers, school, and successes and failures. 



The Self-Fulfilling Prophecy Phenomenon 

The ^self-fulfilling prophecy** phenomenon is based on the judge- 
ments teachers make about the academic potential of individual 
students in their classes. Accoiding to the literature reviewed by 
Villegas (1990), once a teacher forms a judgement of a student's 
potential, expectations related to achievenoent are cooomunicated 
both overtly and implicitly. The best example of oveit communica- 
tion is the process cf tracking students based upon the perceptions 
teachers have of individual students. The student, in turn, translates 
these teacher-based expectations into either positive or negative 
outcoaaes related to achieveoaent* aqriration, and self-concept 
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What Is meant by '^mutticunuial aducatlonr* 



Two ccmcq>tual (kfinitions (tf ''mu^ 

paiticulariyidevant for teachers are pre^ The first is based 

upon die standaids used by the National CoimcU to 
of Teacher Education. 



1 



Daflnttion One 

Multicultural education is a process 
through which individuals develop ways 
of perceiving, evaluating, and behaving 
within cultural systenis difTeient finom 
their own (Gibson, 1984). 



This definition identifies the need for students to develop sensitivity and 
skills that wiU enable them to coimnunicate and interact in 
environments and with individuals finom varying cultural backgrounds. 
It emi^iasizes a per^iective that recognizes die poUtica^ social, and 
economic realities diat individuals experience in complex and culturally 
diverse societies. It stresses the criticdin^xxtance of the educatioiud 
process in preparing students to recognize the differences w^ 
our pluralistic society. 



A second definition, Gibson (1984) depicts "multicultural education** as 
an instructional qrproach: 




and atib |dt t<> loMyr tlieif 
AiMByiaoiigiliHieiit 
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Definition iwo 

Multicultural education is a 
multidisciplinary educational program 
that provides multiple learning environ- 
ments to maich the academic social, 
and linguistic needs of students. 

Focusing on students as individual learners, this definition ia^)lies die 
need for teadiers to be sensitive to the coinbination of abifities as w^ 
as instructional needs of each student Thus, the term *Wlticultund 
educatkn*" can enibnKse not ody changes in the curriculum to 
change*- in teaching mediodology that le^xmd Id our mdtkn^ 
population (Rjtvitch, 1990X 

DEVELOPING A MULTICULTURAL 
PERSPECTIVE IN THE CLASSROOM 

Today » just as in the past, bow and what children lean plays a 
dranttticn^intbefotureifflplenoentationof whattheykim Thus* 
teachers play a critical role in developing the preliminary bluq;>rinii 
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of America's futme. The classroom environment teachers create will 
affect the quality of their teaching. The way they teach» which 
includes verbal and nonverbal dcUvery» critically affects the student 
learning process* 



What tetlc skills and support do tsachsrs nsad to bs 
sftoeUva In a culturally divarsa classroom? 

What skills and attributes are necessary for a teacher in a classroom 
that has children from linguisiic and ethnic minorities as well as the 
mainstream American culture? Basic tools needed to build a solid 
foundation for the successful classroom learning environment 
include the following: 



a self*awareness (of attitudes on multiculturalism and strengths 
and weaknesses in working with people from different cultund 
backgrounds); 

an ability to communicate effectively (written* verbal, non* 
verbal); 

an ability to think critically, analytically* and creatively; 

an ability to challenge and stimulate children to learn to apply 

critical thinking skills; 

a sensitivity to individual differences; 

a positive attitude; 

a willingness to integrate a multicultural perspective into the 
classroom and curriculum; and 

a willingness to build and strengthen curriculum bridges among 
home» school, and coimnunity. 



Well-devdoped communication skills and sensitivity to the needs of 
each child are basic ingredients in developing classroom enviionments 
which embiace diveisity and enhance positive learning oppor^ 
allstudents. Of course, developing a sensitivity to the needs each 
childt particularty when tiuu chikl*s cultural backgiound may be 
unfanoiliar, pieicnts teas^hers with a chalkngie as well as an opportunity. 
The approach a teacher takes in devek)ping persofud se^ 
diversity within the claasnxm can be die key to die devek)pmen 
exdting dasirocm community. 




(tt<ji^ ^f]^J l^j|jg-|i 

UffAfpti^ ta ||i|iip^libaic^ 
Thi Miidaiit iMMil^alloii^l^ 

^dhoota rantfiiiBta UT 
countrici*' 
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( Ju("»4ic)ns to Ask WIkmi tJcvclofJiiK) Jiicl. Sir LMUittuMiiiu j 
Cuiinrukuu id llu^ Miilticultui nl CInssrpom 



Gtntral QuMtlona 

Does the classroom reflect the work of all students? Is the social/emotional atmosphere of the 
classioom positive? 

Does the classroom show evidence of the involvement of the teacher and students in learning about various 
cultures (books, exhibits, art, etc.)? 

Is there evidence of thematic teaming? Concept development? Varied methods of evaluation (veiy impoitant for 
newly-arrived children firom other cultures)? 

Is there evidence of an understanding/application of principles of human growth and development? Principles of 
learning (concrete to abstract)? 

Does the classroom connect learning to real experiences that children bring to the classroom? 

Does the teacher model excellence in teaching and learning (speaks well; thinks clearly; is creative, energetic, 
open-minded, and culturally secure)? 

SpMiflcQutstiont 

Does the teacher lead class(es) in regular celebrations of cultural heritage days, weeks, or months? Are they well- 
planned, with internal/external involvement? 

Do the children study and visit relevant community sites? 

Does the teacher plan regularly to expose students to other cultures (field trips, videotapes, invitations to resource 
persons and families of students to 'hare in teaching/learning)? 

Does the teacher provide many opportunities for students to leam from each other through small-group activities 
initiated by students, cooperatively planned book reports, dramas, music (experiences, written reports, stories, 
poems, etc.; real and imagined)? 

Does the teacher eng^^hildren in learning through concept teaching, VMying evaluation procedures, student 
exhibits, problem solving (utilizing real multicultural situational dilemmas), etc.? 

Does the teacher utilize interdisciplinary philosophy and roethodok>gy to address each area of instruction (i.e., 
geography through language arts, music, etc.; interfadng language aiWmusic^social studies across and around the 
world)? 

Does the teacher use wide-ranging opportunities to engage children in speaking/exchanging in other languages, 
games, problem solving activities, books, learning centers, etc.? 

— omtributed by Dr. Mae A. Kendall, Director of Curriculum Planning, Atlanta Public Scboob 

Nou: Refer to Append A for additional suggestions and strategies for working within cuburalfy diverse 
educational clasm>oms and settings. 
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CROSS-CULTURAL COMMUNICATION 



The goat of education should be the same for all students. Thai is, 
students should be helped to meet high standards of achievement, 
regardless of their cultural background. The crucial question 
addnssed in the (research) literature is how to accomplish this 
(Wlegasjm.p. 19h 

Many itudlea hive revealed that the lack of fluency in the dominant 
language in a society is a prindpal reason for a child's difficulties in 
the school environment and in academic achievement: 

Children whose language use at home and in 
their immediate community corresponds more 
closely to what is expected in the classroom 
have an advantage in the learning process. 
For these students, prior experience tranrfers 
to the classroom and facilitates their academic 
performance (Villegas, 1990). 

For the linguistic minority childt the general classn>om 
environment can be as foreign as the language 
spdceninit This requites educators to go beyond infusing 
muiticultunl activities into the curriculum, lliey must pay equal 
attention to how die curriculum is communicated to learners* 
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Cros»Cultufil CommunletUon Gapt 

Cross-ciiltunl communication gaps between tetchen and itudentt 
can give rise to a variety of proUeaos within the clatBOom setting. 
In the following table, Taylor (1987) identiflet scene probleini that 
can oom in the classroom that are comnoonly linked to cultural and 
communicative diversity. 
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Student Characterittict 


Examples of Inappropriate 
Teacher Responses: 


Exampiee of Possible 
Impact on Student: 


Diverse Cultural 
Assu motions 


Negative attitudes 
towvards dialact wariation 

1*/"*M \JIW^^A Villi iWW* 1 


Ljowered setf-inuige 




Lower expectations 

of Studdnt nftffnrmanro 


Lowered achievement and 
ayoafifih/a fioacial aducatkin 

placements 




PxcAfisK/A intomJDtions 

W N 1191 1 Ml^MW* IB 


Low stud ant DarticiDatlon* 

disproportionately low 
placement in talented and 
gifted programs 


Divarfifi X/firbaJ BfihAx/ior 


Divdrsitv iantvAd In 

WIWI9IIJf I^IIWVw HI 

teaching process 


LY)warad fialf-aynactationQ 




Insufficient attention to 
student speech 


Excessive speech/language 
therapy placements 


Diverse Non-Vert>al 
Behavior 


Frequent 

misunderstandings and mis- 
hahavlor intarDTAtationa of 

WiKBVWI II IIW1 ^ wHSUVI 19 Wl 

Student 


Lowered achievement In 
oral standard English 




Perception of student as 
disoroanized 


Lowered achievement and 
academic aalf-concaot 


Diverse Story-telling and 
Conversational Rules 


Perception of student as 
poorthinlcer 


Perception of frequent 

social Insults l^om teachers and other 

students 




Perception of 

conrvnunlcation differences 
as discipline problem 


Misunderstandings 

and misinterpretations of 

school personnel and other students 




Perception of 

convnunlcation differences 
as social insults/conflida 


Perception of negative 
school dimate 
Interpdfsonal/intergroup 

Poor performance on tests end 
assessments 


Tayfcx, 1088. R«prinM wNh psnnisiion. 
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In addition to being influenced by the manner of delivery, learning 
occurs within a cultural context If acadennc success is to be applicable 
to aU students, then the scho(4 en vironnxntinuststri 
the exteniai environment of each child Reseaichhu indicated that die 
kaniing styles of chikiren axe in numy ways linked to die culti^ 
dieir home and ccaununity. Oultural sensitivity on die pait of the 
teacher and school pnrfessionals can bridge the gap between home and 
schoc^ In her review of educational programs dedgned to address ihe 
problem of cultural discontinuities between home and school, Villegas 
(1990) points out that ^'cultural sensitivity is shown by die use of subde 
comcwnication patterns familiar to die students, as weU a^ 
interest to diem.'* Seepp. 16-17 for 48 Quick Ideas for Multicultural 
Teaching/Learning Activities, Cultural condnuity between die 
sQidem's booie> community, and school environment is an in^offtant 
link dial teachers and school pnrfessionals shouki e}q>lore dioroughly. 
One way to enhance this continuity is through the involvement of 
family members and die ccnnmunity. 




iRvoMng Parsnts and tht Community In tht Claureom 
and School 



Research shows a strong relation between the educational success of 
students and parental involvement in dieir education. Beny*Caban 
(1983» p. 360) points out that acdve parental participation in a 
child's education has, at a minimum^ the following dute desirable 
effects: (1) it improves the self-image of the child and increases his 
or her interest in learning; (2) it improves die self-image and feel- 
ings of importance of die parents; and (3) it often brings positive 
qualitative changes to scholastic programs* 
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It is critical to find ways to involve parents in their children's educa> 
tion. Teachen may often need to be creative in their approaches to 
making parents fed welcome. Due to beliefs unique to particular 
cultures u well u lifestyle and woric-related reqwnsibilities, parents 
may HipeariqMthetic toward becoming involved. The teacher, widi 
support of the school u a whole, should examine the reasons why 
some parents may not be paiticiptting. 
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1. Check district and school policies. procedum.pricliCM.cu^ 

instructional materials, etc^ to be sure they are free of bias towafd or aoainst any race, sex, 
reli(M, or culture. 

2. MafcenewGornersfM welcome through a fonnai program. 

3. Be sure that assigninents are not offensive or fru^raling to students fr^ 
For example, asking students to discuss or write about their Christmas e)^ 
propriate for non^Shristian students. Let s!!udsnts discuss their hoKdays. 

4. Form a school-wkie planning oomrnltteetu address implementing multicuib^ 

5. Contact your district curriculum coordinators for Uses and assistance. 

6. Let faculty Knowiedgeabie about multicuitufal topics train others or teadi their classes. 

7. Have students take a cultursi census of a dass or the school to find out what cultures are 
represented. 

8. Form a multkultural ckjb. 

9. Select a theme to tie various multicuitural activities together hokl school programs with art. 
musk:, and dramatk: prsssntatkMis: hokJ a multicultural iak or festival feaUJring muste. art. 
dance, dress, etc.; adopt a multicultural ttwme for existing activities. 

10. Hokl a school cross-culturai food festival. 

11. Have multicuituraicelebratk)nssnd teach-ins with school-wide activities and all classes 

12. Decorate dassroorns, hallways, and the UbraryAnediaceriter with murals. bulleUnb^^ 
posters, artifacts, and ottier regalia representative of the students in the dass, school, or 
other cultures being studied. Posters snd other InformatkKi are availabis from foreign gov- 
ernment travel bureaus and educatksn agencies, private travel agencies, consulates, the 
United Natk>ns, ethnic arxl culture orgsnizettons. etc. 

1 3. Designate a permanent bulletin board for muKicultursI news arKt displays. 

14. Help students devekipskins needed to iocate and organize informatkMi about cultures from 
the library media center, the mass media, people, and personal obsen/atk)ns. 

15. Have students write to foreign consulates, tourist bureaus, minority organizatkMis, ate., fbr 
Informatton and decorative materials. 

16. Supplement textbooks with authenft: material from different cultures taksn from newspapers, 
magazlnee, and other media of the culture. 

17. Use community resources: representatives of various cuiturss talking to classes; actom 
portraying characters or events; musicians snd dance groups. 

18. Wortt with the llbraiy/knedia center for speciaibiblk)graphles,coltections 
visuals. 

1 0. Hokf a mock legislature to debate cunent or historical issues affecting minorities and cultural 
groups. 

20. Hokf oratorical, debate, essay, poster, art, brain brawl, or other oompetitkxiswtth a 
muttkiulturiri focus. 

21. Faatura stories in the school newspaper on multicultural topics; publish a multicultural news- 
paper or newslsiier. 

22. During dally announcements, make rernkxiers about inulticulturalactivtties. 

23. Use your Newspspers-kvEducatkm program to focus on multicultural thernes and events. 

24. Dev^op a radk) or televiston program on rnulticultural themes for the educational or tocal 
oommunily-access channel. 

25. Study works in sdsnca, art. music, and literature of various cultures, focusing on the contri- 
butions of minority indivkluals. 

26. Have aludents writs short stories or essays on multicultural topics. cMtinutd 
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27. Hav« student dtbttM, tpMchot. ikitt. ttc.. on nuilticuitural topics presented to classes. 
PTOt. mjrting hornet, and other oomnuinity groups. 

28. Study the provMone end freedornscf the U.S. Constitution as they relate to 

29. CoiTHMre and contrast other cuilureevi^ the students' oonc^ 

30. Discuss the issues and personaUtleainvohmd In various cultures frm 
and literary standpoint. 

31. Use sMIls and infomwtionfrorn various disciplines (nnath. social studte 

guage arts, etc.) to compare population, economy, politics, lifestyle, culture, and other data 
atx)ut different culture groupe in the U.S. during differert historical periods a^ Dis- 
cuss the meaning of the differences and similarities. 

32. Discuss the relevance cl the Coristttution and governrnem in deaUng with today's prol)l^^ 
related 10 minorifies and cultural diversity. 

33. Hold mock campaigns and elections t>ased on multicultural issues. 

34. Hold a video film festival dealing with vark>us cultures and multicultu^ 

35. Have children of other cultures or their parents share native songs with classmates; have 
students share instruments or recordings of their native cultures. 

36. Take field trips to local rnuiticultural sites, such as a neighborhood, ethnic recreation/social 
center. wori(place. historical site, museum, restaurant, or grocery. 

37. Focus on geography skills and knowledge of geography as part of related courses. 

38. Establish pervpai or vkleomchange programs witfi students from other cultures. 

39. Discuss the ir)rvx)rlance of intarrtattonai trade and the skills needed to tie ernptoyedi^ 
area. 

40. Discuss what it means to l)e a rnember of a rninority or different cultural group. 

41. Discuss what it means to l)e a responsible American citizen. 

42. Sponsor a tutoring program, in which oklerstuderrts with a firni command of the English 
language can tutor younger stuJents who rnay be having trouble learning English. If the 
tutoring takes place In the home of the limttad-English student, the experience vwU also be 
culturally revealing for the tutor. 

43. Ck)nductimeractivefieU trips, which invoh« students whose English skills are weak wit^ 
language-intensive exchanges out In the community. Activities such as makbig purchases, 
reading transportatkm schedules, and placing orders will encourage students to use English 
in ways that are directly relevant to them. 

44. Photograph each chiM in the dass and have each chiU create her or his own album with 
personal infonnation (date and place of birth, etc.). art. and school wort<. Poet albums on the 
wail. 

45. Have students bring in a unk{ue object (e.g., a favorite toy), and encourage limited-English 
students to talk about the objects. UsetheotijectasintroductkNistootherculturet. 

46. P4«d aloud to your students of all ages. It heljae limited-English students understand vo- 
cabulary in context, language ftow. intonatk)n. drama, sentence structure, aic. 

47. Have students (of ^ ages) rnakeself-porlraits. This is a good get-acquainted activity, in 
which students reveal something about themselves and learn eech others* names. 

48. Have puppet Intenhews on any of a wkfe range of subjects. It has been shown that young 
students wi often open therneelvee up and talk to puppeta rnuch rnore readily than to adults. 
Rostibie areas for puppet inten^iews inckJde anknal pujspets which teN aboU wiM^ 
interactions *hunMn' puppets on social, moral, safety, and other issues. 

Sources: (Ftorida Oepertment of Educatk)n. 1990; Enright A McCkiskey, 1064; Jordan. 1902) 
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SECTION TWO 
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DYNAMITE IDEAS" FOR ADDRESSING 
MULTICULTURAL EDUCATION AND POPULATIONS 



This section offers profiles of programs that have hud a 
significant impact on the education of children within 
multicultural environments. 



Project African-American Success 

Understanding Cultural Diversity through Archeology and Artifects 
What an (or every) Elementary School Can Do to Integrate 
a Multicultural Perspective into the Curriculum 
African-American Perspectives 
The Bio-Prep Program 
The Hispanic Music Project 
Global Awareness 

Enriching the Lives of African-American Youth through the Arts 
Project Rex (Foreign Language Experience) 
Cultural Considerations and Celebrations 
Summer Institutes for Migrant Students 




Dynamite idea: 



4^ 

IHThe Developmental Research School District at Florida Agricultural and Mechanical 
University is^ K-12 laboratory school that has demonstrated great success with a student 
population that is over 99 percent African-American. The school operates under the 
philosophy that the whole child, the child's family, and the community must be integral, 
connected parts of the child's learning experience. The school provides a structured 
environment in which children have freedom to explore within clearly defined boundaries. 
Emphasis is placed on building self-confidence and self-esteem* 

African-American culture and multicultural perspectives are infused throughout the 
curriculum. The cuniculum teaches a global perspective and the value of all peoples in the 
world. Students also learn of the contributions of African-Americans to American and 
world history and develop an understanding of other racial, ethnic, and cultural groups. 

Uniforms are worn by students and staff, which has also had a very positive impact on 
learning and behavior. Each student participates in at least two extracurricular activities, 
and the school is visited regularly by positive role models who encourage students to 
succeed. Elementary students do not repeat grades, and the school has no dropouts. For 
the last several years, between eighty and ninety percent of graduates have gone on to 
postsecondary education. 

For more information, contact: 

Dr. Ada Puryear Bumette, Director 
Developmental Research School District 
College of Education 

Florida Agricultural and Mechanical University 
RO. BoxA-19 
Tallahassee, FL 32307 
904-599-3325 
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Dynamite Idea: 



The second- and third-grade gifted curriculum at Barrow Elementary School in Athens, 
Georgia includes an Archeology and Anthropology unit that integrates a multicultural 
perspective and appreciation into the classroom environment. 

During the course of study, students gain an understanding of people who lived long ago, 
develop an appreciation for other cultures, perceive themselves as members of an ever- 
changing, ever-evolving culture, and predict how future archeologists might interpret our 
culture. 

A sample activity is the development of artifact boxes which include articles of food, 
clothing, musical instruments, games, and art from a culture. The boxes are exchanged 
with classes from other schools which use the items in the box to determine the location 
and time period of the mystery culture and to reconstruct it. Barrow Elementary School is 
fortunate to have students from many cultures who bring with them first-hand experiences 
and items to share with teachers and other students. 

Note: See additional activities on following page. 

For more information, contact: 

Evelyn Bain 
Sally Krisel 

Barrow Elementary School 
100 Pinecrest Drive 
Athens, Georgia 30605 
404-543-2676 
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Dynamite Idea; 



Vytuit an (or evcfy) Eleniontar y School Cjn Dcr to 
Integrate a Multicultural Perspcctfvc into tlie Cutnculuin 



77i# foUawing MctivtOn and khas fdrlntegrtVng « nwlticMural p§np§clhm and 
apprwctatlon Into tha school environment wen contributed byteechenlnm 
Banrow Elementary School In AVwns, Georgia. 

WORLD MAP POSTED IN FRONT HALLWAY 

A large world map has been hung in the front hallway of the school. Names of students who 
were born in another country are listed under the name of their country. A piece of yam 
connects the labels to the country on the map. This provides a visual representation of the 
diversity of the population at Barrow and attracts the attention of parents, students^ and visitors 
while instilling pride in our students. 

FLAQS REPRESENTING EACH COUNTRY 



In 1990, when the University of Georgia was involved in bidding for the 1996 Olympic tennis 
site. Burrow Elementary students made flags to represent every nation. The students lined the 
walkway, waving their flags to welcome the Olympic committee. The flags were also used 
during a choral performance at the university at which students dressed in native costumes and 
sang songs focusing on being different, yet working together for peace and harmony in the 
world. Since then, classes have written letters to all the embassies, requesting an authentic flag 
from their country. Barrow is now in the process of exploring possible ways to permanently 
display the flags in the schooL 



INTERNATIONAL DAY 



Barrow Elementary holds an international festival at which parents of its foreign students share the 
customs and traditions of their native lands. As part of this festival, parents are invited to participate 
in a potluck dinner, where foods from various countries are shared. 



ESL CLASS ACTfVITtES 



• Parent Workshop at Family Housing to encourage parents to be involved with school — 
either in their child^s classroom or school-wide; 

• Unit of study on each of the countries represented in each class to lead up to International 
Day 

• Folktales, including native American folktales, read by ESL and other students 

• Fables and folktales from around the world performed 

• Unit of study on how people celebrate different holidays in their countries and which 
holidays they celebrate 



For more information, contact: 

Barbara Wright, Principal 
Banow Elementary School 
100 Pinccrest Drive 
Athens, Georgia 30605 
404-543-2676 
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In order to better infuse African-American content into the school curriculum, Richland 
School District Two in South Carolina has produced and implemented a series of six 
seminars designed to expose a very diverse audience of educators to the rich history and 
contributions of African-American culture. Through an agreement with the South Carolina 
State Department of Education, educators attending the series of six seminars are eligible 
for recertification credit. 

A goal of the program is to provide educators with information and resources they can use 
to help infuse African-American perspectives into the general curriculum. Participants 
develop a project related to the infusion of African-American studies into their curriculum, 
and projects are shared with other teachers through the district's Teacher Center. Presently, 
120 K-12 teachers and administrators are participating in the series, and seminars cover 
subjects such as African-American history, African-American art, the school desegregation 
movement, African- American literature, and African-American contributions to education. 

For more information, contact: 

Dr. Joan Assey 

Director of Staff Development 
Richland School District Two 
6831 Brookfield Road 
Columbia, SC 29206 
803-787-1910 
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The Bio-Prep Program 



Native American students at Tuba City (Arizona) High School face the same difficulties as 
other students who live on reservations: rural isolation; limited opportunities; high rates 
of poverty and family alcoholism; substandard housing with dirt floors and no running 
water; and a school with few resources and a poor reputation. Yet in the past few years, 
students from Tuba City High have gone on the MIT, West Point, and the Air Force Acad- 
emy, and the school recently won the state chemistry competition and two straight chess 
championships. 

The secret of success has been the Bio-Prep Program, an experimental effort which uses a 
rigorous accelerated curriculum with average students — eighth-graders performing at an 
eighth-grade level in mathematics and reading. Participating students and their parents 
must commit themselves to hard work and high academic goals. In ninth grade, students 
study algebra, advanced biology, and math-physics, a course that approaches mathematics 
through basic physics problems. In 10th grade, students study biochemistry, geometry, 
and Algebra II. As juniors, they take trigonometry, chemistry, and physics. During their 
senior year, students study calculus, A.P. physics, or anatomy and physiology. Students in 
the program receive regular counseling and guidance to help them adjust to their work and 
plan their goals. 

The program was funded from 1984 to 1991 by the Josiah Macy, Jr., Foundation and now 
receives fiinds from the New York-based Ventures in Education. Bio-Prep was developed 
by Northern Arizona University faculty and teachers at Tuba City High School. 

For more information, contact 

Manuel Begay, Director 

Bio-Prep Program 

Tuba City High School 

Warrior Drive 

P.O. Box 67 

Tuba City, AZ 86045 

602.283-4211 
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Under the direction of Dr. Robert Smith, the Center for Music of the Americas at Florida 
State University has developed a music program to meet the needs of Florida^s 
multicultural school-aged populations. 

The Hispanic Music Project was designed and developed to promote the awareness, appre- 
ciation, and performance of Hispanic music by students in school music programs. The 
project focuses on generating authentic performances of Hispanic music in public schools 
by providing low*cost performance materials (music scores and parts) and by providing 
highly competent artists/teachers for on-site workshops and performances. 

The incorporation of Hispanic musical cultures into school music programs not only in- 
creases the participation of Hispanics in those programs but also ensures that school music 
programs will more accurately reflect the cultural values of the region's increasingly di- 
verse population. 

The music programs focus on the music genre , aown as salsa. Salsa is an established 
musical genre of the Caribbean basin and the United States. Specifically, it is representa- 
tive of any urban, commercial folk music that has been developed from Afro-Caribbean, 
North American, and Spanish musical traditions. 

For more information, contact: 

Dr. Robert Smith 

Director, Center for the Music of the Americas 
School of Music, R-71 
Florida State University 
Tallahassee, FL 32306-2098 
904-644-6403 
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Global Awareness 



Recognizing the need for students to develop an understanding of our multicultural worid, the 
&culty, administrators, and the "global committee" at Highland Oaks MickUe School in Dade 
County, Florida, developed a comprehensive program focusing on global awareness. The PTA 
worked with the school social studies and art departments to procure and install a laige world 
map highlighting the countries of origin of the entire student body. This map is permanently 
displayed in the media center. 

Sections of the school were named for continents or geographical regions of the world (Africa, 
Asia, the Middle East, Europe, and the CariU)ean) and hallways depict features of each region. 
Wiihin each section students studied a country and decorated their classroom doors and bmletin 
boards. 

Global concepts were infused in all subject areas. Specific curriculum activities included: 

Language Aits - featured students writing to international pen pals and studying the 

Uterature of selected countries 
Science - focused on the environment by studying U.S. national parks 
Mathematics - concentrated on international currency rates of exchange and other fiscal 

topics 

Social Studies - used projects to address issues such as homelessness, apartheid, and 
urban life 

Physical Education - conducted ''international'' intraschool soccer and volleyball 
tournaments 

Home Economics - sampled international cuisines 
Art - produced collages, maps, and life-sized models 

Graphic Arts - prepared and distributed a book entitled Recipes from Our Home to Your 
Home 

The Media Center, called *The World,** was the hub of all activities. Media specialists su[^lied 
research material, hosted numerous activities, and displayed 42 flags that represented the nations 
from which the school's population is drawn. 

The culminating activity was a global fiesta featuring student projects, electronically devised 
maps, videotapeid futunstic scenarios, costume/fashion parades, dance and music presentations, 
culmary demonstrations, and crafts displays. 

For more information^ contact: 

Dyona McLean 

Region III Social Studies Coordinator 
Dade County Public Schools 
1450 N.E 2nd Avenue, Rm. 921 
Miami, FL 33132 
305-995-1951 
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liinq Lives of AfnCvii 
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Tots 'N' Teens Theater, Inc.» is an African-American 
muitidisciplinary cultural arts center which focuses on the 
development of the total child through active participation in 
the periforming arts and related educational programs. 
Begun in 198S, Tots 'N' Teens Theater, Inc., serves youth 
ages three to nineteen years of age. Particular emphasis is 
placed on serving at-risk children from inner-city 
neighborhoods. The organization is unique in that, through 
the arts, it is effectively improving the lives of children, their 
families, and communities. 

Students participating in the program experience instruction 
in theater, dance, music, and culture. The emphasis is not 
only on the performing arts but on the development of 
creative thinking, self-esteem, and appreciation of African- 
American history and culture. Discipline is strict. Students 
are required to be on time, their school work is closely 
monitored^ and tutoring is offered to those who need it. 

In addition to staff instruction, students receive special 
workshops and master classes from leading national and 
international African-American artists. The group has formed 
the TNT performing Company, composed of about twenty 
students from the program. The company tours nationally and 
internationally, giving performances which feature African- 
American poetry, music, and dance. The performances have 
had a positive impact on the lives of inner-city youth. 



The arts help us to see the 
mrorid more cleariy; they 
help us to live fuller and 
richer lives as individuals, 
as members of society^ 
and as members of par- 
ticubr cultural traditions. 
The arts ftirnish means of 
expression tieyond every- 
day speaking and writing* 
Studying the arts conirib- 
utes to the development 
of analytical, problem- 
solving, Md social skills. 
Students learn to work 
together toward a com- 
mon goal through partici- 
pation in music, theatre, 
and dance groups. The 
arts are also one of the 
best fonims for achieving 
genuine exchange among 
members of different 
cultures, races, and ethnic 
groups. 

Division of Cultural 
Aflhirs, 1987 



For additional information contact: 

Mrs. Sharon Coon, Director 
Tots 'N* Teens Theater, Inc. 
5270 Norwood Ave. 
Jacl^nvilie, Florida 32208 
904-764-6401 
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Project FLEX is a multicultural awareness and prejudice*reduction program designed for 
students in grades K*S. Its purpose is to provide students with a knowledge of world 
geography and link that knowledge with an awareness of di^erent languages and 
accompanying cultures— one each year during the students* elemeiiiary years. In 
kindergarten, students and teachers focus on Latin America and study Spanish. In first 
grade tfie focus is on Europe and French is studied. In second grade students and teachers 
focus on Africa and study Hausa, one of the major languages of West Africa. In the third 
grade the focus is on the Middle East with an emphasis on Hebrew. In fourth grade the 
cultures of Asia are studied with an emphasis on Haitian Creole. Students are exposed to all 
of the languages taught through multilingual morning announcements. Finally, IVoject 
FLEX encourages students to learn about U.S. and world geography and to keep abreast of 
national and international events through the use of intra*grade level competition based on 
daily questions from the front page of local newspapers. 

Ten instructional units for each grade level have been completed. With the assistance of 
Instructional Television of Palm Beach County Schools, a series of video folktales is being 
aeated, which will link the cultural information contained in each folktale with the 
linguistic and geographic content of the corresponding unit. 

Goals of the Project: 

1. Students will become aware of the legitimacy of other languages and cultures. 

2. Students will make appropriate links between current events and the worldwide 
locations where they take place. 

Project FLEX has received the 1989 Global Education Award from the Florida Council for 
the Social Studies, a commendation from the Southern Association of Colleges and Schools 
Visitation Team in May 1990, the 1991 acclaimed Florida Elementary School Principal's 
Little Red Schoolhouse Award, and recognition in 1991 by the School Board of Palm Beach 
County as a model program for developing multicultural awareness and language 
appreciation. 

For more information contact: 

Judith Kurzawski 

Dean Stecker 

Project Coordinators 

Pine Grove Elementary School 

400 S.W. Tenth Street 

Delray Beach, FL 33444 

407-243-1554 
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Cultur;il Corr>iciorjti(His ,incl (Hrbrations 



Howard II Elementary, located on the Gulf of Mexico in Bsloxi, Mississippi, is 47 percent 
^^etnamese. For many years Vietnamese children attending Biloxi Public schools were 
served foods proven to be popular among American children. To take into consideration the 
number of Vietnamese students in Biloxi, egg rolls, fried rice, and stir-fried vegetables nov;^ 
appear on menus. This promotes more sharing and learning from the two cultures involved. 
Because of the large Vietnamese population, more effort is also put forth by teachers to 
involve students in activities dealing with American holidays. In turn, \^etnamese tutors 
inform teachers of Vietnamese holidays so they can teach about their customs and culture. 



At Howard II the Vietnamese New Year is celebrated. Just as a Christmas program is 
planned each year, the school plans a Vietnamese New Year program. The program consists 
of a brief description of New Year customs and beliefs, and traditional dances are performed 
by Vietnamese girls dressed in Ao' Dai. To conclude the program the dragon and its 
drummers perform. The dragon searches for the red envelope that is taped high upon a 
school wall. When the dragon locates the red envelope the school will have good luck and 
happiness* 

In traditional Vietnamese culture, red envelopes containing money are given to Vietnamese 
children from their elders in celebration of their New Year. The money must look new. The 
children can then take the money and play traditional Vietnamese games. Children give 
their elders tea and cookies wrapped in red cellophane paper. The red color of the 
cellophane and envelopes symbolizes wishes of good luck and happiness to the recipient. 
Howard 11 participates in wishing students, staff, and faculty good luck and happiness by 
giving everyone at the school a red envelope containing a shiny nickel. 



For more information, contact: 
Donnie Moore 

Howard II Elementary School 
260 Howard Avenue 
Biloxi, MS 39530 
601-436-3702 
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Summer Instituteb for Migrafit Students 



Initiated as a pilot im)gram in Pasco County, Florida, in 198S, the Summer Institutes weie de- 
signed to assist those migrant students who were in danger of dropping out of school by provid- 
ing perscmal, academic, and vocational counseling and training in study skills, leadership, goal 
setting, and many other areas relevant to migrant students. Recreational and enrichment activities 
^ere also included in the program. Starting as a day program for 40 secondary level students, at a 
single site at Pasco Elementary School in Dade City, the Institutes have expanded to many sites 
serving middle and secondary students. 

The Institutes are conducted by the Florida Department of Education (DOE) with the coc^ration 
of designated local school districts, colleges, and universities. Several counties, along with the 
University of Florida, served as fiscal agents for the 1991 Institutes. The University of South 
Florida, Bethune-Ox)kman College, the University of Florida, and the College of Boca Raton 
housed the various Institutes. 

Funding for the Institutes is provided by the Florida DOE's Nfigrant Child Educati<xi Program, 
the Adult Migrant and Seasonal Famiworker Program, the Food and Nutrition Program, and state 
general revenues. The Institutes receive additional services from regional Migrant Health Centers 
and other public and private agencies. 

The Institutes provide at-risk migrant youth with the opportunity to eam academic credits toward 
promotion and^or graduation; remediation in needed academic areas; life management, leader- 
ship, and study skills; viable career options; and positive self<oncepts. 

Approximately 360 students were served in 1991 representing 27 counties with significant con- 
centrations of migrant children. Those smdents were selected from a pool of over 800 14)plicants 
based on need. Migrant smdents who are below modal grade and who have with high absentee- 
ism, numerous school interruptions, low or failing grades, low reading and mathematics skills, 
and low self-esteem are given priority. 

Careful attention is given to studentAeacher and student/counselor ratios. Target Institute ratios 
are 1:10 for teachers, 1:25 for guidance counselors, and 1:10 for residential counselors. 

Every student leaves the Institutes with an Individual Plan of Action (IPA). This plan contains 
personalized recommendations for coursework leading to promotion and high school completk>n. 
Strategies designed to facilitate the process are written jointly by the student and the guidance 
counselor. Additx)nal information outlining academic strengths and weaknesses is included for 
use by advocates and guidance counselors at the school in which the student will be enrolling. 

Great emphasis is placed on improvement of self-esteem. MotivaticHial speeketSy many of them 
former migrant woricers, come to the Institutes to share their successes. They emphasize to the 
students that options are available. Education, commitment, and perseverance are cMuiKXily 
identified as those traits most needed for success. 
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nt's the most effective dropout prevention program there is,"* said Norma Ymiolek, Migrant 
Advocate from Hillsborough County. In 1990t 50 percent of Hillsborough County's 30 migrant 
graduates had attended the Institute at some point. In 1991, the number of migrant graduates 
increased to 61, of which 35 percent were alumni of the Institute. "^This is an example of what 
the program is doing,** said Ymiolek. "^It shows what happens if a student is lucky enough to be 
touched by the Institute/' 



For more information, contact: 



Frank Campano 

Summer Institute Ccx)rdinator 

Compensatory Education 

Area IV Office, 3135 N. Washington Blvd. 

Sarasota, FL 34234 

813-272-4400 



ADOiTIONAL PROGRAMS FOR MIGRANT STUDENTS 

The two programs described below involve some fees for certain materials. Their descrip- 
tion in this publication does not imply an endorsement by SERVE. 

Early Prtvtntion of School Failure Migrant Program (For Spanish- and English-Speaking 
Children). A program designed to prevent early school failure in migrant children. 

Description: The Early Prevention of School Failure Migrant Program is designed to reduce the 
*'at-risk^ factor by assessing needs and strengths and developing an appropriate program for each 
child. The project provides follow-up activities in kinesthetic, visual, auditory, expressive 
language, and receptive language. Appropriate program resources and effective teaching materials 
for large- and small-group instruction are available. The program has also developed three parent 
components: (1) growth and development, (2) building school success, and (3) parent 
involvement in the school and with the child's educational process. 

This program has provided ongoing, positive program research and evaluation results since 1974. 
Teacher training workshops, program materials, and curriculum provide children with choices and 
teachers with a framework for integrating the school cuniculum with effective program-developed 
units, themes, center activities, language experiences, and whole-language instructional 
approaches to beginning reading and writing in both small-group and total-class arrangements. It 
is approved as a sacening and curriculum-planning program for migrant children ages 4-6 in 
regular or short-term programs. 

For more information, contact: Luccille Werner, Project Director, Peotone School District 207-U, 
114 N. Second St., Peotone, 1L60468; 312-258-3478. 
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Migrant Studtnt Rtcord Trintfar Sytltm (M8RT8)/A Cemputtr Unk Offtring 
Varlabit Educational Rtoordt (CLOVER). An education and health system for migrant 
children* preschooM2. 

Dtaeriptlon: MSRTS/CLOVER is a computerized system with 162 terminals located in 44 
states. The system serves 49 states, Puerto Rico, and the District of Columbia. Teachers, 
nurses, aides, administrators, and others have at their disposal educational and critical health 
data delivered to their state within 24 hours of a child's enrollment. In four days or less, an 
in-depth record of educational and health data will be received at the state's designated 
location. This information may direct the adopter in formulating strategies to assist the 
migrant child in achieving academically. Curricula being taught to migrant children vary 
according to the established needs of migrant children at various levels. The system's 
computer is programmed to provide skills-based information in the areas of reading, math, 
early childhood, and oral language. The health system provides the most updated reporting 
of health problems to insure continuity of health services by using the International 
Classification of Diseases (ICD.9.CM) and the physician's Current Procedural Terminology 
(CPT), 4th edition. 

Costs: Training packets, training, and follow-up are available at no cost. Other agencies 
outside the U.S. Department of Education that serve migrants may use computer time at a 
negotiated cost. 

Services: Awareness materials are available. Visitors are welcome at project sites by 
appointment, Monday through Friday, 8:00 a.m. through 4:30 p.m. Training is conducted at 
the project site (adopter paying own costs). Costs are negotiated for training conducted 
outside Arkansas. Quarterly workshops are held in February, May, August, and November. 

For more information, contact: 

Nolan McMunay 

Administrator for Special Services and Technical Advisor 

Migrant Student Record Transfer System 

Arch Ford Education Building 

Capitol Mall 

Little Rock, AR 72201 

501-37M857 
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STRATEGIES AND ACTIVITIES 
FOR ADDRESSING CULTURAL DIVERSITY 



Introduction 

Strufiturtd Exp«rlmc«s for Addressing Cross-Culturai 
LMumlng 

• Roto-Plays 

• Situational Exercises 

• Using Baf a Bafa 

• Cultural Assimilators 

Cross-Cultural Activities and Exercises 

• Who Are We? 

• Migration Panel Guide 

• Speaking Without Speaking 

• The MutUcultural Person 

• Stereotypes 

• Comparing People to Objects 

• Marital Roles Scale 




Thematic Activities and Games 

Theme One: Self-Awareness/Self-Concept 
Theme Two: Cultural and Linguistic Appreciation 
Theme Three: Commonalities Among People 

Content-Focus Activities and Games 

• Spin-Off on Folk Tales About Africa 

• Games from Zambia, Grades K-3 

• Threads for the Web of Interdependence: The Need 'or Standardized 
Measurement, Grades K-8 

• Cross-Cultural Activities and Games For Elementary Students 
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STRATEGIES AND ACTIVITIES 
FOR ADDRESSING CULTURAL 

DIVERSITY 



INTRODUCTION 



The smsegies and activities which follow offer a starting 
point for building cttltuiaUy rich instruction. The resources 
included in this section, many of diem coaxpkite and ready-to- 
use lessons, were selected fctr their adiq)labi]ity and 
iq)[riicability to a vaiiety of multicultural settings and age 
levels. In additira to con^menting classroom teaching 
units, the activities may be used for staff develi^mient, 
community/volunteo' training, and other instruction. 
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STRUCTURED EXPERIENCES FOR ADDRESSING CROSS 

CULTURAL LEARNING 



ROLE-PLAYS 



As a basis for role playing, it is essential that participants have some solid background informa- 
tion about the culture and the people before they will be able to feel at home in a role. Although 
they could act out a scene during the early stages of the learning prograiti, much of the acting 
would be based on guesswork. It is preferable, then, to use role playing as a kind of capstone to 
the program, where students can demonstrate their ability to use what they know and apply 
cultural skills. The leader might use a group approach to develop role-playing scenarios that 
would realistically represent the school and community populations. Participants might include 
students, teachers, guidance counselors, community members, and parents. 



Procedurt: 

1. The leader should review program materials and experiences and, if possible, have 
members of the culture being studied identify any major cultural differences which might 
constitute an effective role play. The leader might ask for specific examples the 
respondents have observed in which members of another culture have come in contact 
with their own — at the store, school, or church or on social visits. Still better, the leader 
can identify an encounter that the training group members themselves might expect to 
face when they visit the unfamiliar community. 

2. The leader then prepares some objectives, based on material previously learned and on 
goals which only the role play can offer, such as: 

a. Demonstrate an understanding of the importance of conformity and tradition. 

b. Demonstrate an understanding of the value of status and respect for authority. 

c. Show an awareness of different attitudes toward change and other foreign or 
different values. 

d. Show skill in dealing with an official or representative from another culture. 

e. Show awareness of different family pressures faced by members of another 
culture. 

f. Demonstrate the ability to control one's tendency to push one's own point of 
view; find a thoughtful compromise, and control one's frustration during the 
process. 

3. From this information the leader composes a single incident on which to build the role 
play. It should be a short encounter which can be played out in IS or 20 minutes. 



4. The leader writes a one-paragraph general statement (scenario) describing the scene for 
the actors and the observers. 

5. The leader prepares short written instructions for the two or three participants who are to 
join the role play. The instructions should be a paragraph or two in length and suffi- 
ciently sketchy to allow freedom in interpretation. Each character's point of view toward 
the encounter should be described in positive terms, so that each appears to be logical in 
its cultural context. Roles should be directed as follows: 

a. toward conflicting ends, or 

b. by means which are not compatible. 

Issues and disagreements will arise from the various perceptions of reality viewed 
through the experience of each character. 

6. Try to involve all the participants, including observers, in the activity at the beginning of 
the session. 

a. Be in the session by saying to everyone that two of them will be chosen to play 
roles based on the scenario about to be handed out: ""Two of you will be sitting in 
those two chairs."* 

b. Give them a few minutes to read the scenario and discuss how they would ap- 
proach each role if chosen to act in it. 

c. Select two members for the roles; not necessarily those who will perform best in 
the roles, but two who can benefit themselves and the observers by participating. 

d. Ask the remaining memt)ers to prepare to make observations on a number of 
()oints: the sources of conflict between the characters, differences in behavior 
(spoken and unspoken), and feelings shown during the action. 

After the scene has been played, allow 20 to 30 minutes for discussion. Sample questions: 

1. What was each of the people trying to accomplish? 

2. Where did the problems arise? 

3. What differences did you notice in how each one behaved? What nonverbal differences 
did you see? ^ 

4. To what extent was the behavior of the actors suitable to their individual goals? How 
effective were they? 

5. How do you think each one felt during the conversation? How could you tell? 

6. How might you have approached either role? 

Turning fmally to the actors, ask them in turn to describe how they felt during the session and 
how they might have conducted themselves in order to feel more comfortable and/or effective. 
Be sure to tie the role play, by way of summary, to the other activities of the intercultural pro* 
gram. All participants can be asked to record what ihey learned from the session; optionally^ 
they may volunteer lo tell the group what they have written down. 
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Variations: 



1. Use a member of the cultural community being studied as one of the actors. 

2. Select new actors from among the observers and run through the role play again. 

3. Use videotape equipment to record the action. Play it back to the group to illustrate and 
study particularly important gestures or issues which arose. 

Source: Holmes & Guild, 1979a, pp. 11-13 (adapted with permission). 
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SITUATIONAL EXERCISES 



This activity is essentially a short, free-form skit, written partially in advance, using one or more "actors'* 
who have had time to rehearse their parts. It is similar to role-playing, but it does not reqmre the partici- 
pants to behave in a certain way as lole-play does. 

Students are given only a general description of the setting and must rely on their knowledge of the 
selected culture and their wits as they think and act on their feet in an unfamiliar situation. The actors 
need to be people with some self-confidence who will help move the situation along. Foreign students 
willing to participate would be the best actors, but this may not always be possible. 

Group Size: 

No particular group size is required. 
Time Required: 

Situational exercises can be done in 2-5 minutes or can run 20-30 minutes, depending upon the situation 
and the participants. One class period would be sufficient. 

Miteriile Utilized: 

1. Scenario. 

2. Individual Roles. 

3. Props (dress, art'facts, etc.). 

Physical Setting: 

Any standard classroom. One with moveable chairs is most suitable. 
Process: 

Hie initial steps in staging situational exercises are similar to those of constmcting a role play. The class 
should decide upon a scenario, construct and write roles, and, when possible, consult with a member of 
that culture to verify the details. The situation should be constructed to highlight the differences between 
the culture being studied and the students* own backgrounds, and should pose, implicitly, some situation 
needing resolution (a "^white"" youth in a "black"* home; courtship in another country; etiquette in the home 
of members of another culture; attitudes toward women, work, etc.). 

1 . Distribute the scenario to the entire class, who will be observers. This is the only infonnation they 
will receive. 

2. Distribute the roles and a scenario to the actors, being careful not to expose one role to the other. 

Set the stage both physically — ^with props, furniture, etc., and educationally by preparing the 
observers a^d participants for what they are going to do. (There is a tendency, especially at first, 
to treat role plays and situational exercises lightly, so the teacher's role is very important in setting 
the right mood.) 



4. When all are clear on their parts, start the exercise. Let it run as long as you feel it is productive, 
but generally^ when things begin to lag, it should be stopped. 

5. Follow with discussion^ perhaps 20-30 minutes, organized around these suggested topics: 

a. What were each of the individuals trying to accomplish? 

b. What were the problems they encountered or created? 

c. What differences did you notice in each individual's behavior? What nonverbal 
differences did you observe? 

d. How do you think each felt during the scene? 

6. After observers have shared their ideas on these, allow the participants to give their own 
reactions to the same points. 

Special Instructions: 

Care must be given in writing the situation so it is believable and performable. You might have to 
try several situations before you get the right one. Be sure that the scenario is written in as ron- 
value-Iaden a manner as possible. It should be a simple description of the facts and should not bias 
the reader one way or the other. Make sure the roles are clear and descriptive, but do not make them 
so rigid that the participants have no freedom of action. 

Check the accuracy of the exercise before conducting it. This is a powerful teaching device and 
stereotypes and inaccuracies are often exaggerated with these types of methods. 

As with role playing, when selecting a student for the situational exercises, do not necessarily choose 
the ones who will ^perform** the best, but those who can benefit personally from the experience. 

If videotape equipment is available, the entire exercise can be recorded and then played back imme- 
diately or at a later time. 

Source: Holmes & Guilds 1979b, pp. IS- 18 (adapted with permission). 
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USINQ BAFA BAFA 



Description 

Participants are divided into two groups: Alpha culture and Beta culture. Each group is taught a 
fictitious set of cultural values, behaviors, mC communication styles. The game is designed to 
simulate two quite different cultures and then to involve participants in cultural exchange with all its 
attendant problems of culture shock, adaptation to a strange environment, return to the home culture, 
etc. The participants are urged to **get into the spirit** of the game, to exaggerate, and to have fun 
acting out the designated roles for the duration of the game. It is designed to cmuse people to stereo- 
type and mi^rceive each other, to make wrong assumptions about the other culture, to develop a 
quickly internalized set of in-group behaviors and attitudes toward out-groups, and to demonstrate 
the ease with which people fall into the traps of stereotyping and prejudice. 

Goals 

1. To increase awareness of one's own cultural identity and that of the culturally different; to in- 
crease intercultural communication skills; to increase understanding of "'culture'* and its function 
in interpersonal relations; to understand the problems of adapting in a new environment; to 
become better interpreters of nonverbal communication; to promote greater appreciation and 
tolerance for different cultures and ethnic groups; and to stimulate thoughtful discussion about 
differences in values, attitudes, and communication styles across cultures. 

2. To have fun and get to know each other, to practice new roles and express oneself in a non- 
threatening situation, to become aware of the effects of social interaction and dynamics of 
groups, extracting from the simulated experience examples of incidents which remind partici- 
pants of real-life happenings. 

Strengths 

The ability to draw people into the game emotionally, so that they leam the principles of intercul- 
tural communication through direct involvement rather than through the presentation of abstract 
concepts. The exercise sharpens communication skills so people become effective in future intercul- 
tural encounters. 

Pitfalls 

This is a powerful exercise and there is some chance that people will be left with unresolved feelings 
after the game. Teachers must be ready to deal with some strong reactions. Be sure to take time for 
working out these feelings and resolving conflicts. 

Ijtadsrshlp 

Two teacher/trainers are needed, one for each cuhural group. They should be experienced and able 
to deal with the variety of reactions that can occur in this game. They must be enthusiastic, able to 
keep others going when interest flags, and have stamina. 



Proctsting 



At least an hour should be set aside for discussion and follow-up on themes. People should be 
encouraged to explore their feelings about the experience and give one another feedback about their 
reactions. The leader brings the main issues into the consciousness of the group and encourages 
sharing among participants. 

Th«m«t or Topics for Discussion 

Male-female relationships (cross-culturally or in one culture) 

Family life— norms, beliefs, communication 

Work and play in cultures 

Self*esteem and adaptation in new environments 

Community programs — ^how awareness of the components in intercultural coumunication can 

enhance them 
Relation of language and culture 
Materialism, competition, alienation 
Friendship, hospitality, intimacy 
Task orientation vs. relationship orientation 

Equlpmtnt 

A set of materials and a teacher's manual. The set can be ordered from Simile II (address below). 

1150 Silverado 

Lajolla, California 92037. 

Group Size 

Between twelve and forty participants. 

Bafa Bafa is a simulation game by Gary Shirts. Published by Simile II; 1 ISO Silverado; LaJolla, 
California 92037. 

Source: Gillespie, 1979, pp. 33-34 (adapted with permission). 
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CULTURAL ASSIMILATORS 



Cultural Assimilators are, in essence, a programmed approach to learning about a culture. They 
have been developed by a group at the University of Illinois for training purposes. They can be 
obtained from this group, or experienced teachers can develop their own. This technique can be 
used individually by students without the direct help of the teacher. After completing several of the 
exercises, the class can discuss details of the cases in small groups and do further research if neces- 
sary. 

Group Size: 

Use with any size group, but discussion afterwards should be in small groups. 
Timt Raquirtd: 

Varies. This depends on the individual student and on how much time is spent in discussion. 
Mattrlait Utiiizad: 

1) Cultural Assimilators. 

2) Paper and pencil. 

Physical Setting: 

A normal classroom setting is adequate. Moveable furniture is desirable for discussion. 
Process: 

1) Hand out the Cultural Assimilator materials. Give students time to examine them and ask any 
questions they may have. 

2) Have students should go through the assimilator step by step according to the instructions. 

3) When students have fmished, have them compare answers and discuss why they answered as 
they did. 

Special Instructions: 

If you wish to develop your own materials, it is very important that their accuracy be checked thor* 
oughly. Because of the type of materials, inaccuracies can be misleading and can be more damag- 
ing than instructive. You should use the Cultural Assimilators already published before trying your 
own. A sample scenario is printed below. 

Example #1 : An Arab student asked his co-workers on his lab assistantship if they wanted to go to 
lunch with him at the Student Union. They agreed, and they all chatted as they went to the Union 
where they got in line at the cafeteria. When they reached the cashier's station, the Arab student, 
who was first in line, paid for all of them. When the group got to their table, his two co-workers 
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insisted on giving the Arab student the money for their lunches. The Arab refused it, but the Ameri- 
cans insisted, and the one sitting beside him swept the money off the table and dumped it into the 
foreign student's jacket pocket. Later» the Americans commented that the Arab student had been 
unusually quiet and reserved while he ate his lunch. 

If the Americans had analyzed this incident correctly, they probably would settle on which one of 
the following explanations for the Arab's behavior during lunch? 

1. The Arab student must have had an upset stomach. 

2. It is the Arab custom not to talk during meals. 

3. The Arab student had wanted to pay for their lunches and he felt hurt that they would 
not let him. 

4. The Arab student felt the Americans thought he was too poor to pay. 

5. When he was away from the lab, the Arab had nothing to talk about. 

If you chose 1: You missed a key point. A stomach upset can come on suddenly — but if it does, 
would one continue to eat and watch others do the same? 

If you chose 2: Sometimes people may want to eat in silence, but if such is their mood, why would 
they suggest that other people eat with them? While the members of some cultures do dine in 
silence^ this is not the custom with members of the Arab culture. 

If you chose 3: Correct. Most Americans would not, under the circumstances, interpret the Arab's 
invitation (an ambiguous word) as implying that he intended to pay for their lunches. However, in 
Arab culture, a suggestion that others join you in eating is an indication that you are inviting them to 
be your guests; it is a gesture of hospitality and generosity. No wonder the Arab student was upset! 
As the situation evolved, it was for the Arab a case of the guest's supplying their own food after they 
had accepted his invitation. He probably felt that their behavior was deliberate rejection of his 
hospitality — and, therefore, of his friendship. All over the world, acceptance of generosity and 
hospitality involves a more or less rigid obligation to repay in an approximately similar form. A 
generous Arab, when thanked, may say, ''Don't thank me; you will repay me someday.'' An Ameri- 
can refusing an invitation to be a guest is much more likely to say "^Let's go "Dutch.** 

If you chose 4: This thought may have passed through the Arab student's mind, but it would prob- 
ably not be the first one, nor the one mainly dwelt upon. 

If you chose 5: This answer is inconsistent with the information given. 

Cultural Assimilators for various countries can be obtained from the Group Effectiveness Research 
Laboratory, Department of Psychology, University of Illinois, Urbana, Illinois 61801. 

Source: Holmes & Guild, 1979c, pp. 77-81 (adapted with permission). 



CROSS-CULTURAL ACTIVITIES AND EXERCISES 



WHO ARE WE? 



Material*: 

• Awareness form (see next page), enough for teacher and each student 

• overhead projector (optional) 

Introduction: 

This lesson is ideal as an introduction or icebreaker for new classes. The exercise will help establish 
"^in-group** awareness as well as assess individual talents, interests* and global knowledge among 
class members* 

Objectives: 

• To develop self-awareness which will lead to awareness of other cultures 

• To share knowledge of other cultures which will serve as a foundation upon which the 
class can build 

• To increase each student's ability to express and describe his/her personal background 
to others 

• To develop an awareness of the interests and backgrounds of others 
Procedures: 

(DAY1) 

1. Display the Awareness fonn or on an overhead projector or draw one on the chalkboard. 

2. Give each student a blank Awareness form and instruct them to fill in the circle and four 
rectangles according to the model 

(DAY 2 or 3; 

3. Allow students to mingle and compare interests with one another. 

4. Have the class discuss the item in the bottom right quadrant as a lead-in to global awareness. 
Use of a wall map is recommended. (If possible, students should be sitting in a ""U*" arrange- 
ment with the map at the open end, to facilitate discussions.) 

NOTE; This lesson is successful with all age levels and can be adapted for various desired outcomes. 

It is most successful when the class is not inhibited by constraints on noise level or movement 
A less effective method can be used if such constraints do limit the lesson. In such case, 
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students take turns telling the class about themselves/herself and members of the class join in 
with comparisons, comments, etc* (This also takes more time*) 



AWARENESS FORM 



Three things that you like to do best: 



Three adjectives that describe yourself: 



Name a person (from any time in 
history) that you most admire: 



Put Your> 
Name 
Here 



If you could not stay in the United 
States where would you choose to 
live? 



Source: Leach, 1983, pp. 27-28 (adapted with permission). 
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Migration Panel Guide, Grades 9-12 

Panel Members: 

Students introduce themselves and their countries of origin. 
(Name tags may be helpful.) 

Proposed Questions: 

1. a) Why did you (or your parents, grandparents, etc.) leave another country to come to the U.S.? 
b) How and why did you come to live here? 

2. a) Compare the cultural differences between your "home" country and where you now live, 

including a discussion of the quality of life in both places, 
b) What do teachers in your community need to know about students from your home culture in 
order to improve mutual understanding? 

3. FOR STUDENTS WHO THEMSELVES IMMIGRATED: 

a) Give one or more examples of culture shock or other difficulties you encountered as a new 
immigrant. 

b) What advice would you give to immigrants from your home country before they come here? 

c) What advise would you give to Americans about how they could assist new immigrants? 

4. FOR STUDENTS WHOSE PARENTS OR OTHER ANCESTORS IMMIGRATED: 

a) What aspects of your "home culture" have your parents/grandparents made efforts to pre- 
serve in America? 

b) In what ways have you served as a ^^bridge between two cultures" for your parents/grandpar- 
ents? 

c) What advice would you give to other children of immigrant parents? 

5. Please describe personal experiences with misperceptions/prejudices in your new country. 
Source: Buchholz, 1983, p. 24 (adapted with permission). 
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SPEAKING WITHOUT SPEAKING 



Objective: 

To demonstrate some nonverbal behaviors which are common across cultures, some which differ 
across cultures, and the meanings and feelings they usually communicate. 

Procedures: 

1. The teacher may announce to students that this session will deal with culture or even with 
communication; but does not mention its focus on nonverbal behavior, lest the impact of the 
exercise be reduced. The teacher then asks the students to split into two groups of equal size» 
"As** and **Bs,** who then as;&emble at opposite ends of the room. 

2. The teacher first goes over to the ** A*' group. He or she tells them in a confidential voice that 
they are to choose a partner from the *'B** group and engage in conversation. The subject of the 
conversation is not too important; it may be differences the partners may have noticed in the 
treatment of women in different cultures, different attitudes toward work and professional life, or 
some of the problems that interfere with good communication. It is essential* however, that 
during the conversation, each ^A** will sit or stand about 4 inches closer to '*B'* than he 
normally would. All other behavior should be normal — even the voice should be at the normal 
pitch. 

3. The teacher now joins the **B" group, telling them in a confidential voice that they are to discuss 
the chosen subject with one of the "A** group, that the ** As" will come over to select them shortly. 

4. Next the partners are asked to meet and go to separate parts of the room, relax, and exchange 
views on the chosen subject. They should not go out of sight of the facilitator. 

5. After about Ave to ten minutes the teacher apologizes for breaking into the conversation and asks 
the '•As" and "Bs" to return to their respective groups. He or she joins the "B" group this time 
and asks in a low voice, ''Without looking back at your partner, each of you tell the others in this 
group, as best you can, what your partner ''A*' looked like. For example, did he wear glasses or 
not? Complexion? What kind of clothes? Neat or sloppy? Long or short hair?*' Each is asked 
to share with the group whatever details can be recalled. 

6. Meanwhile the teacher returns to the '"A** group, asking them the same question about what they 
can recall about their partners* appearance. He or she gives a few minutes for them to begin to 
share recollections, but then breaks in. 

7. The teacher tells the "A" group to engage in a second conversation with their partners. Another 
subject is assigned to them to discuss. This time the ""As" are told to avoid looking directly into their 
partners' faces; look anywhere that seems natural except their faces. All other behaviors should be 
normal. 
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8. The teadier now asks the participants to rejoin their partners and reiterates the subject they are to 
discuss. After five to ten minutes he or she again interrupts and asks them to gather, this time as a 
single group. He or she then asks for volunteers to describe how they felt during your exdiang^ ''Did 
you somehow feel strange?** A brief discussion, about ten minutes, should be encouraged. Finally, 
the teacher reveals the instmctions that he or she had tieen giving the '^A'' group and discusses the 
significance of non-verbal communication. 

9. Lasdy students are asked to demonstrate examples for a discussion of ^)ecific differences in 
nonverbal behavior which they have noticed among themselves and other cultural groups. 

Source: Weeks et al., 1979, pp. 74-75 (adapted with permission). 
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THE MULTICULTURAL PERSON 



Ob)«ctlvt: 

We belong to many groups that function in ways similar to laiger culnires, and that define our individuality in 
multicu' 4ral tenns. This exercise can be used to teach primary school children about the nuuiy groups to 
which they belong beyond nationality or ethnic differences that define them as individuals. It attempts to 
teach the notion of differences in a neutral framework without evaluating those differences as either good or 
bad. 

Partlclpante: 

Moderate to large group of multi-ethnic intermediate school children. 
Proc«durt: 

Hie exercise should follow a lectiue or class discussion about prejudice, discrimination or problems people 
experience as a result of being different. 

1 * The teacher informs students that they are to move their chairs off to one side of the room to clear a large 
area in the center of the floor. 

2. The students are then instructed to assemble in a large group in the center of the floor. 

3. A list of neutral characteristics which would be likely to divide the group should be drawn up beforehand 
in a series of sets. They may include characteristics such as black shoes/brown shoes/other-colored 
shoes; those wearing red/those not wearing red; those with a penny/those without a penny; and/or other 
similarly neutral categories. 

4. The teacher reads out instructions such as: "'All those wearing red move to the right side of the room and 
all those not wearing red move to the left side of the room.** The ""team** that assembles first "Vins** that 
set Then the group re-assembles in the center of the floor and a second set begins with the teacher 
reading off instructions that will divide the group in a series of ways. 

5. After the group has become familiar with the exercise, the teacher may want to move toward other 
differences that are more personal such as hair color, eye color, tall/shoit, or other characteristics of the 
individuals. 

6. Finally, the teacher may want to end the exercise by using the visible cultural differences such as gender, 
national background, race, etc. 

7. The discussion could center around racial/cultural differences being just one of the significant components 
of our individuality that define us but should not be use to evaluate our worth. The discussion might 
center on the role of competition both in the game, where the students were on different teams for each 
set, or in real life where persons who are different struggle against one another. A primary goal of the 
exercise is to have students see that making value judgments on random characteristics (such as shoe 
color) are inapfxopriate and damaging, and generalize to a similar conclusion regarding judgements 
based on cultural and racial characteristics. 

Source: Weeks et al., 1979, pp. 94-95 (adapted with permission). 
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STEREOTYPES 



Obiective: 

To demonstrate stereotypical attitudes held toward different groups of people. 
Procedure: 

1) Have each group of students list five different cultures and rank order them in conjunction with the 
statements below. Add up the total score for each statement on each ethnic group. 

2) Ask the following questions: 

Why does stereotyping persist? Is it useful? Harmful? What kind of situations tend to stereotype 
people? 

3. Have the students analyze similarities and differences in the ratings. 

GROUPS 





c 


D E Statements I 












passive 












conceited about appearance 












very ambitious 












almost always acts as a leader 












very independent 












does not hide emotions at ail 












sneaky 












cries easily 












very active 












very logical 












non'<»mpetitive 












feelings hurt easily 












unemotional 












very strona need for security 












easily influenced 












very objective 












very self-confident 












easvQoinq 












has difficulty malting decisions 












dependent 












likes math and science very much 












very passive 












very direct 












knows the way of the world 












excitat)le in a minor crisis 












very adventurous 












very submissiva 












hardworking, industrkxis 












not comfortable about being aggressive 



Source: Weeks et ah, 1979, pp. 83-85 (adapted with permission). 
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COMPARING PEOPLE TO OBJECTS 

Objective: 

To help students recognize cultural differences. 
Participants: 

Three or more students from different cultures. 
Procedure: 

1) The teacher instructs each student to look around the room and find one object that is like 
them or that reflects them in some way, representing if possible one or more cultural values 
of their background* 

2) The teacher may model this difficult task by selecting an object himself (like a piece of chalk 
that is hard and brittle and gives of itself until it is fmally used up completely) and describing 
how he or she is like that object. 

3) The students will each in turn describe how they are like one or another object in the room. 

4) Students may then discuss the cultural differences that are revealed. 



Source: Weeks et aL, 1979, pp. 30-31 (adapted with permission). 




MARITAL ROLES SCALE 



Objective: 

An analysis of marital roles in different cultures. 
Participants: 

Group members should represent various cultural viewpoints. 
Procedure: 

1) Each student is given a copy of the scale and a pencil. 

2) Students fill in one response before each of the following statements to indicate what they 
believe is right as a matter of principle. The responses are to be marked as follows: 

SA — Strongly Agree; A — Agree; U — Undecided; D — Disagree; SD — Strongly Disagree 



1. The husband should help with the housework. 

2. The wife should take a job if she wants. 

3. The husband should help wash dishes. 

4. If a husband runs around, so can his wife. 

5. Wives are too independent these days. 

6. If the husband wants children, the wife should agree. 

7. The husband should decide who is to spend the extra money. 

8. Husbands should be more strict with their wives. 

9. What a husband does in his spare time is his own business. 

10. The husband should decide where to live. 

1 1 . The wife should fit her life to her husbands. 

12. The husband's wishes should come first in most things. 

13. Marriage is the best career for the woman. 

14. The husband should wear the "pants" in the family. 

15. If the husband is running around with another woman, his wife should put up 
with it until he comes to his senses. 

16. It's okay for the wife to earn as much as her husband. 

17. A wife should let her husband decide most things. 

18. Almost all money matters should be decided by the husband. 



3) As a group exercise^ compare and discuss responses regarding different cultural beliefs. 
Source: Weeks et al., 1979, pp. 50-51 (adapted with permission). 
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THEMATIC ACTIVITIES AND EXERCISES 



THEME ONE: SELF-AWARENESS/SELF<:ONCEPT 



Objective: 



To develop increased self-awareness and a positive self-concept in students from all ethnic groups by 
using their own heritage as a rich and valuable resource* 

Level: 

Elementary/Middle 
Sample Activities: 

Students fill in a prepared chart of their daily diet. Guide a class discussion on the nutritional values of a 
cultural variety of foods. Students will realize there is not a standard breakfast, lunch, or dinner. 

Students create personal mobiles using coat hangers as bases. Mobiles include several features: photo of 
child and caption, self-portrait, picture of home and story about family, and "^favorites** (food, sport, etc.). 

Parents help students to investigate their heritage. In class each student locates his or her ""roots'" on a 
world map. The class discusses the concepts of ''heritage** and America*s diversity. Students make flags 
and clothing representing the countries and post them on a bulletin board around a picture of the globe* 

Objectlvee: 

To develop inaeased self-awareness and a positive self-concept in students from all ethnic groups by 
using their own heritage as a rich and valuable resource. 

Level: 

Middle/High 

Sample Activities: 

Students interview each other about their ancestry. Students identify ancestors* places of birth on a world 
map. After interviewing family members, each student constructs a family tree. 

Students write an autobiography stressing ancestry or a biography of one particular ancestor. Students 
then research contributions of their group to American culture. 

Students recall a time they felt proud of themselves or others. Conduct a **walk through the century** to 
review the history of a particular group. On slips of paper, the teacher records statements about pride, 
struggle, hope, sonow, etc., by well-known or little-known members of the ethnic group under study. 
Th^.n each student draws a slip from a box and reads it aloud to the class for discussion. 

Source: Understanding our cultural diversity, 1983, pp. 4-S (adapted with permission). 
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THEME TWO: CULTURAL AND UNGUISTIC APPRECIATION 



Objective: 

To develop an understanding of and appreciation for the linguistic and cultural pluralism of the Unites 
States. 

Level: 

Elementary/Middle/High 
Sample Activities: 

Students are introduced to a different language through exercises in which they leam to value and 
appreciate another communication system. In small groups, students trace the origin of the Chinese 
language and investigate the role of language in all societies. 

Students read and discuss stories and poems in which newcomers to the U.S. describe their experiences as 
they leam to live in a new country. 

Students bring in an object related to a family custom (recreational, religious, etc.) and write about the 
object's importance. Students read a partner's written description and underline the words or phrases that 
express the value of the object. 

Students collect magazine pictures that represent the diversity of people in the U.S. The class creates a 
collage by placing the pictures on an enlarged outline map of the U.S. and adding students' photos. They 
then discuss and categorize the kinds of people represented (gender, age, job, etc.) 

Source: Understanding our cultural diversity, 1983, pp. 4-S (adapted with permission). 



THEME THREE: COMMONAUTIES AMONG PEOPLE 



Objective: 

To recognize the commonalities shared by all peoples. 

Level: 

Elementary 

Sample Activities: 

Children learn about and play games from Africa (and/or other areas of the world). Children list simUar 
games they know. Discussion question: Who usually plays such games? How do children leam to play 
games? 

Children listen to a folk tale explaining the origin of the African continent. Students then create their own 
folk tales to explain **how something came to be.** Students continue their exploration of folk tales from 
other lands. Discussion question: How do children leam what is right and wrong through stories? 

Students recall their favorite lullabies or bedtime stories. The class investigates purposes and musical 
forms of lullabies. Help students generalize universal aspects of child care and discuss how individual 
families meet children's needs. The teacher provides students with music to compose new lullabies. 

Divide class into inner and outer circles, and have circles face one another. Students share a likeness and 
a difference with a partner facing therm. Rotate inner circle and share again with new partner. The 
teacher encourages higher-level exchange (opinions and preferences) as the game progresses. The class 
discusses commonalities and diversity discovered among class members. 

Source: Understanding our cultural diversity, 1983, pp. 4-S (adapted with permission). 
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CONTENT-FOCUS ACTIVITIES AND GAMES 



SPIN-OFF ON FOLK TALES ABOUT AFRICA^ GRADES K-5 

Introduction: 

^olk tales are found in many different cultures. The content often reflects the environment or natural 
phenomena unique to the geography of a particular area^ but the theme is often a conunon one, running 
through the history of humankind. This activity exposes children to one way in whidi the physical shape 
of a land mass could be explained through a type oPcreation** myth. 

Objectives: 

To recognize the commonalities shared by all peoples 
To understand how **CTeation" myths arose 

Procedures: 

1. Introduce folk tales by reminding students of some they may already know. 

Depending on grade level, you may want to spend some time discussing the types of folk tales 
known and classifying them with students. 

2. Read an African folk tale (or a tale from another area) and determine its ''type.'' 

3. Invite students to participate in the creation of a folk tale. 

4. Using the finished product, spin-off activities may include: 

a. drawing an outline of Africa 

b. locating the equator and determining approximate climatic regions 

c. writing similar "^creation"* myths for other continental land forms 

d. creating a folk tale about an everyday object, (e.g., **How a Dish Came to Be" or **How a 
Drinking Fountain Came to Be*"). 

Source: Schubert, 1983, pp. 34-36 (adapted with pemnission). 
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GAMES FROM ZAMBIA, Grades K-3 



Introduction: 

Games are played in all cultures, and many appear to have a common model. These games are 
played together by children ai a form of recreation, sometimes with adult participation. 

Objectives: 

To recognize world commonalities in forms of recreation 
To enjoy language^ rhythm> and movement activities 

Procedure: 

Note: When you are introducing games, especially in another language, you should follow 
certain steps: 

1. Introduce rules, boundaries, and game procedures. 

2. Introduce words/music. Have students repeat without movement activity. 

3. Combine words and movement. 

4. Play with the kids and HAVE FUN! 

I. Kambuzi . . . (''Uttle Goat''*-sImilar to "Duck, Duck, Goose'') 
Procedure: 

1. Form a circle. 

2. While a leader chants lines A, B, C, and D and others respond with "ME!," one child goes 
around the circle. 

3. While the leader is chanting lines E and the child taps someone on the head and runs. 

4. Once a child has been tapped, everyone says line G very fast, clapping until the child who 
was Mr is seated. 

5. Repeat. 





Leader 


Response 


A. 


KAMBUZI KALIRA-LIRA 


ME! 


B. 


NDEPELO MUNANDI 


ME! 


C. 


0 TWANGALA NAKWE 


ME! 


D. 


PEFYE KUSUKULU 


ME! 


E. 


MEEME! 


ME! 


F. 


MEEME! 


ME! 


G. 


KAURA-LIRA, KALIRA-LIRA, etc. 


ME! 



il. Ichikonkoma: 



Procedure: 

1. EveiyoDe sits in a circle. 

2. Chant lines A-B. 

3. On lines C and D, group jumps toward middle. 

4. Leader chants line E and jumps back. 

5. All chant line E. 

6. Repeat lines C-F, jumping back and forth. 

7. Return to beginning and repeat. 



Leader Response 

A. MUGANDA YANDI MULEURA ICHIKONKOMA SACHA! 

B. MUGANDA YANDI MULELIRA ICHIKONKOMA SACHA! 

C. ECHAMUSUMBI SACHA 

D. (in unison) EEEEE SACHA! 

E. ICHIKONKOMA SACHA 
R (in unison) EEEEE SACHA! 

III. KamlUha Kalambe: 

Procadura: Play a regular game of tag and use this chant as an accompaniment. 

KAMUSHA KALAMBE 

KAMLISHA 

HGO! HOO! 

Source: Samoff, 1983, pp. 32-36 (adapted with permission). 
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THREADS FOR THE WEB OF INTERDEPENDENCE: THE NEED FOR 
STANDARDIZED MEASUREMENT, GRADES 4-8 



Introduction: 

In today's increasingly interdependent world, a system of standardized measurement has become a 
necessity as auto parts from Japan are assembled in Detroit to create a car to be sold in Ghana, Early 
people from all cultures used measurement only for rough comparisons, using whatever was available as a 
unit of reference. Though the instmments were not precise, the basic process of choosing a measuring 
unit and comparing it with the object being measured has not changed. This lesson explores the process 
of measurement and the reasons for a gradual standardization on a wider and wider basis. 

Objectives: 

To gain an understanding of the common bases for measurement in many cultures 

To understand the process of measurement 

To understand the need for standardized measurement 

To gain an appreciation for the move toward the metric system in the United States 

Procedures: 

Day 1 

1. Divide class into groups of six. 

2. Give each group a set of identical objects to be measured. Ask each group to devise a 
means of measuring the objects, using only those things immediately available for 
reference. 

3. Have a recorder in each group list each object and the standard by which it was 
measured. 

4. Have groups share their results. 

5. Discuss the results, using the following (or similar) questions as a guide: 

a. What did each group need to do in order to measure each object? 

b. Are there any similarities in the "measuring systems'' groups devised? 
c Are there any differences? 

d. What would happen if Group A wanted to trade with Group B? Can you foresee 
any problems? 

e. If there are problems, what would have to be done in order to trade fairly with 
one another? 

f. Can you see any connection between the solution to the groups' problems and the 
move for the U.S. to convert to the metric system? 

g. What do you think is meant by the term "standardized measurement?" 



Day 2 

6. Discuss the eariy Swahili and English measuring systems and their evolution to the British Impe- 
rial system using the handout (see next page) or a visual representative of it. Finallyi discuss the 
recent conversion to the metric system. Focus on the following: 
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a. the commonalities of the early systems (use of body parts) 

b. the historical trends that moved standardization of each system in the same directioc 
(colonization) 

c. cunent economic interdependence that has moved each toward the metric system 

7. Have students answer the following in short essay form: 

a. What is needed in order to measure? 

b. Describe the process of measuring. 

c. What is standardized measurement? 

d. Why is standardized measurement necessary? 



Examples of Linear Measuring Systems 

Early Measurements 

SWAHIU (East Africa) 

shibiri (shee-bee-ree) = from ihe lip of Ihe thumb lo the tip of the little finger 

mkono (hum the *ni' without prolonging it) = distance from elbow to tip of extended middle finger (=2 shibiri) 
pimi (pccmce) =: distance from middle finger tip to middle finger tip of extended arms (= 4 mkono) 
futi (footee) = length of the human foot 

ENGUSH 

span = from tho tip of the thumb to the tip of the little finger 

cubit = the distance from the elbow to the tip of the extended middle finger 

fathom = distance from middle finger tip to middle finger tip of extended arms 

foot = length of the human foot 

inch = distance from knuckle to tip of the thumb 



Later Measurements (British Imperial) 

SWAHIU ENGLISH 

yadi (yahdee) yard 

futi foot 

inchi (innchee) inch 

maili (mah-ee-Iee) mile 

futikamba (footee cum-bah) (foot rope) tape measure/yard stick 



Today's Metric System 

centimeter 

decinieter 

meter 

hectometer 

kilometer 



Recommended background reading: Africa Counts by Qaudia Zaslavsky; published by Prindle, Weber 
& Schmidt, Inc., Boston, 1973. 

Source: Understanding our cultural diversity, 1983, pp. 37-39 (adapted with permission). 
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CROSS CULTURAL TEACHING ACTIVITIES AND GAMES 
FOR ELEMENTARY STUDENTS 



Creative Writing and Geography 

Foreign countries provide much provocative material to stimulate the imaginations of young students as 
they begin learning about these lands and their peoples. Encourage students to write on topics of this 
nature: 

Write an adventure that includes you as a character as you travel in a foreign city. 

What would you do if you suddenly found yourself in Africa? In Japan? In Mexico? 

I would like to live in because . . • 

If I could remake the world, I would . . . 
My idea of Utopia would be . . . 

Vocabulary and the News 

Each week discuss words mounted on a display called WORDS IN THE NEWS. Encourage students to 
cut out and mount words, phrases, and sentences from the newspaper or make notes of language from 
television reports. Ask them to focus on foreign-sounding words and place names. Talk about the 
meanings of words used in context as well as the events to which the words are related. 

Geography Relay 

This relay is interesting and can involve many students. One student serves as the Leader and calls out 
names of locations — Peru, Kenya, Sweden, New Zealand — ^while team members take turns indicating the 
correct location. A scorekeeper keeps score on the chalkboard for all teams. As one team conectly 
locates the given place, the scorekeeper adds one point to that team's score. When a team member fails to 
locate the place within the time limit (60 seconds), the next team up may be given the same place to 
locate. 

Oral Language Skills 

Oral language is the foundation for all of learning, and unless our students can use language easily at the 
oral level, they will be unable to progress to reading and writing with any facility. 

For most students, learning oral language is easier than working with written language. Thus, oral 
language strategies should be used to support reading and writing activities at all levels of instruction. 
Oral prewriting activities enable students to be more successful in their writing, and oral methods support 
work in other areas of the curriculum, such as social studies. 

Advantages of oral study activities are that all students participate with interest, errors are conected 
immediately, all students complete work together, no worksheets are prepared, and there arc no exercises 
to correct later 



One of the best ways to focus on oral language with students is through the teaching of listening skills* 
because listening is, for the most part, an invisible act, we tend to take it for granted. We do not, for 
example, plan a listening curriculum as we do for the teaching of reading. Yet, we learn more through 
listening than we do through the written word. Talk with your students about the listening process and 
plan listening experiences for them. Many listening activities require only five or ten minutes, so they can 
be tucked into the schedule at odd moments. 

Suggested by: Carmen V. Jordan, ESL Coordinator, Clark County Schools, P.O. Box 1701, Athens, GA 
30603,404-546-7721. 
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SECTION FOUR 



MULTICULTURAL RESOURCES 



This Mctlon provides a variety of resources that the 
classroom teacher may find helpful for classroom use or for 
professional development. Please note that some of the 
materials referenced contain a wealth of additional 
resources. 



• State-Level Initiatives Promoting Cultural Diversity 

• Multicultural Resource Centers & Organizations 

• State IDepartments of Education 

• Multicultural Resource Centers: An Annotated Usting 

• Additional Mutticuftuial Resource Centers 

• Multicultural Books, Periodicals, and Catalogs: An 
Annotated Listing 

• Curriculum Guides: An Annotated Listing 




• Multicultural Training Programs 



STATE-LEVEL INITIATIVES PROMOTING CULTURAL 

DIVERSITY 



Each of the states in the SERVE region (Alabama, Florida, Georgia, Mississippi, North 
Carolina, and South Carolina) sponsors initiatives or produces materials related to 
multicultural education. The descriptions below are not meant to be all-inclusive or 
comprehensive; rather they are designed to provide a sampling of state efforts to promote 
multicultural teaching and leaming* Please contact SERVE if you have additional 
information about these or other programs. 

ALABAMA 

Three-Part Series of Statewide Workshops to Assist School Districts with Limited English 
Proficient (LEP) Students. The Alabama Department of Education is conducting a series of 
three one-day workshops for school district personnel to better address the needs of limited 
English proficient students. Topics addressed include legal issues, student identification, intake, 
screening and placement, assessment, instruction, methodology, and teaching materials for 
working with LEP students. 

Implementation of Two Title VII Programs. A Special Altemative Instmctional Program is 
now in its second year in Mobile County. The program serves diverse language/ethnic groups. 
The second Title VII program is a Transitional Bilingual Education Program located in Blount 
County, serving children of Hispanic migrant workers. 

For additional information about Alabama efforts contact: 

Dr. A. J.Townsend 
Coordinator, Bilingual Education 
Alabama Department of Education 
50 North Ripley Street 
Montgomery, Alabama 36130 
205-242-8199 
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r FLORIDA 

Multicultural Education Review Task Force. This Task Force was created in 1991 to examine 
public school curricula, instructional materials, library media centers, inservice training, 
counseling services, and extracurricular activities. The Task Force recommends ways to increase 
the effectiveness of services; eliminate bias in policies, practices, and materials; accomodate 
different learning styles; and make statutory changes to encourage multicultural education. For a 
copy of the Task Force report, contact Mrs. Altha Manning, Deputy Commissioner, Division of 
Human Resource Development, Rorida Department of Education, Tallahassee, PL 32399; 904- 
488-6688. 

Florida Consortium for Multilingual/Multicultural Education. Composed of school districts, 
community colleges, and public and private universities with institutional membership, the 
consortium provides resources and networking related to multicultural education issues. For 
additional information, contact Dr. Angelo Lupo- Anderson, Assistant Dean of the Faculties, 314 
Westcott Building, Florida State University, Tallahassee, FL 32306; 904-644-6876. 

Binational Linkage Institute Programs. These programs have produced a network of 
partnerships in Florida and abroad that address Florida's international, educational, commercial, 
and cultural needs. They offer classroom materials and educational and cultural exchange 
opportunities to schools, community colleges, and universities. Institutes have been formed with 
the following countries/regions: Brazil (904-392-0375), Canada (407-823-2079), the Caribbean 
(305-348-2894), China (904-474-2012), Costa Rica (904-544-1414), France (904-644-3727), 
Israel (305-760-5613), Japan (813-974-4090), (the former) USSR (407-823-2079), and West 
Africa (904-646-2600)* For additional information, contact the respective Institutes. 

1990 English for Speakers of Other Languages (ESOL) Agreement. Florida provides ESOL 
and other education programs and services for limited English proficient (LEP) students. Terms of 
the agreement mclude identification and assessment; access to appropriate programming and to 
appropriate categorical and other programming for LEP students; personnel qualification; 
appropriate coverage and endorsement/training for basic subject area courses; inservice training 
for appropriate personnel; monitoring; and outcome measures. 

For more information on these and other Florida efforts, contact: 

QuanCao 
Program Specialist 

Office of Multicultural Student Language Education (OMSLE) 
Florida Department of Education, Suite 544 
Tallahassee, FL 32399 
904487-3509 
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GEORGIA 



ESOL Laboratory Classes and International Student Centers in DeKalb County. DeKalb 
County has the largest language minority student population in Georgia. To meet the needs of the 
limited academic and language backgrounds of the students, the county developed ESOL 
Laboratory classes at Cross Keys High School. The county also developed an international 
student center at Chamblee High School. The center employs personnel who speak more than 10 
languages, and who are able to assess incoming international students in their native languages; 
evaluate foreign students' transcripts; and provide information to parents on topics as diverse as 
school bus routes, discipline policies, and immunization requirements. Additionally, students who 
are non-English proficient are provided intensive survival ESL training before being placed in 
neighborhood schools for continuing ESOL services. 

International Newcomer Center in Gwinnett County. Gwinnett County's International 
Newcomer Center is housed at Meadowcreek High School where a ^'sheltered immersion" 
instruction method is in place. The students learning English are in ESOL instruction and are also 
scheduled for sheltered instruction in the content areas of social studies and science. In these 
subjects, specially trained teachers use appropriate teaching strategies to teach the high school 
content. This strategy is the result of close coordination between the content area teachers and the 
ESOL teacher, and strong support from the principal and local administration. It also extends to 
other parts of the school curriculum such as the offering of an international music course to all 
students, and the inclusion of foreign students (forty percent of the school population) in training 
for student mediation. 

Family Literacy Project in Clayton County. Clayton County, in conjunction with the Georgia 
State University Center for Aduh Literacy and Georgia Mutual Assistance Association 
Consortium, is working on a family literacy project to provide families with language instruction 
two evenings per week. For the parents, the language instruction focuses on issues related to their 
participation with their children in school, such as how to read a report card, the importance of 
extra-curricular activities, and the offerings of a high school vocational education program. For 
the school-age students, language instruction focuses on academic areas. 

For additional information on Georgia efforts, contact: 

Beth Arnow 

Coordinator, Migrant and ESOL Programs 
TWin Towers East-1958 
Atlanta, GA 30334 
404-656-4995 
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MISSISSIPPI 



Annual Bilingual Education/National Origin Regional Conference* Currently in its seventh 
year, the annual conference offers participants an opportunity to focus on current ESL issues, 
including assessment, methodology, special education, and regulations. 

Summer Courses Leading to State ESL Endorsement. The Mississippi Oepartment of 
Education, in collaboration with the University of Southern Mississippi, offers an intensive, two- 
week course which can lead to state ESL endorsement. This educational opportunity is offered 
without charge to a limited number of educators each year* 

Two National Origin Resource Libraries* Established by the Mississippi Department of 
Education^ these resource libraries provide resources and materials to teachers, administrators, 
parents, community members, amd others on a library "loan" basis. Instructional materials 
encompass 12 educational categories, including teacher training, vocabulary, culture, and 
assessment. The materials are available in various formats: books, kits, cassette tapes, computer 
software, language masters, and videotapes. Materials are available for various ability levels and 
for all age levels. Annotated catalogs are available for each library. 

A Handbook of Educational Services for Limited English Proficient Students. The 

Mississippi Department of Education is compiling a handbook of educational services to assist 
districts in meeting the needs of their limited English proficient students. Topics to be addressed in 
the publication include the following: Chapter 1 and Chapter 2 funding, migrant education, 
vocational education, special education, statewide testing, accreditation, legal requirements, and 
certification. 

For more information about Mississippi efforts, contact: 

Debm L Meibaum 

Educational Equity Division Director 

Mississippi Department of Education 

P.O. Box 771 

Jackson, MS 39205 

601-359-6590 

FAX 601-359-6795 
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NORTH CAROLINA 



Sesskm at State DOE Awareness Conferaice to Address Cultural Diversity. A session at die 
State Awaieness Oxifermce has been designed to sensitize all Nodi Carolina Dqpaitment of 
Public Instniction adnunistrator.'i and select teacheis to multicultuial/naultilingual <fiveisi^. 
Students in Noidi Carolina public schools cunendy iq;iiesent 96 cultures and 67 different 
languages. 

Annual Statewide BQingual/ESL Workshops for Scbool Program Personnel and Classroom 
Teachers. A nunimum of two woricshops are held eadi year to assist prograni personnel and 
classroom teadiets dirou^iout Ncufa Carolina widi curriculum and program devdopment for 
multilingual and multiculttirai students. Emphasis is {daced on identificaticHi and assessment <^ 
students, inacasing efifecdveness in teadiing and counseling, deagning entry and eidt criteria, 
poitf olio and alternative assessments, program evaluation, legislatian, and gnmt writing. 

Collabwative Student Data CoDection System. Dqxutment of Public Listniction personnd 
re^nsiUe for collection of studoit data have collaborated to develop a matrix systnn to avoid 
duplication in collecting data on special populations. This effort is aimed at bettn serving all 
special populations includng national origin minority students. 

Statewide Giudelines tar "Vesting LEP Students. A joint committee con^x>sed of the 
Department of Public Instniction divisions of State Tbsting and Second Language Studies, local 
school district supervisors, and teachers are develofnng guidelines to assist district personnel in 
detnminmg die readiness of students to participate in required state testing. Hie committee is 
reviewing instruments diat address the profidcncy levds of reading, writing, listening, and 
^)ealdng skills fen- LEP students. Guiddines are expected to be developed in which provisims are 
made to determine when LEP students have attained a language proficiency level adequate for 
taking and passing state required examinaticms. 

For more information about Norfli Carolina eCToits, contact: 

L. CSerard Toussaint 

Consultant, Second Language Studies 

North Carolina Dq)artnient of PuUic Listniction 

301 N. \\^]mington Street 

Raleigh, NC 27601-2825 

919-715-1800 
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SOUTH CAROUNA 



Report on the State of the State. This report provides detailed information on the limited 
English proficient student population in South Carolina as gathered from the data collection survey 
of 1990-91 and 1991-92. 

Guidelines for Teachers and Administrators in South Carolina working with Limited 
English Proficient Students. These handouts offer instructional and administrative guidance to 
school districts to improve their educational programs for LEP students. Much of the information 
is written by South Carolina teachers for South Carolina teachers and administrators. 

ESLTeacher Education Initiative. The South Carolina Department of Education is initiating the 
development of training programs for teachers of UEP students in South Carolina. This process 
will be coordinated with IHEs, professional organizations (such as Carolina TESOL), the 
Southeast Regional Multifunctional Resource Center, the Evaluation Assistance Center-East, and 
local school districts in order to improve the quality of teaching English as a Second Language in 
South Carolina schools. 

Summer Migrant Program. In collaboration with content-area curriculum consultants and the 
Migrant Program Office, the ESL/Bilingual Consultant is working to improve the training of 
teachers to meet the educational needs of students in the Summer Migrant Program. 

Multicultural Resource Ubrary. This library, housed in the ESlVBilingual office, provides 
materials and resouces to educators interested in ESL/Bilingual instructional materials 
international awareness. A resource manual contains an annotated bibliography explaining what 
resources are housed in this library. Inservice training in the use of these materials are available in 
the office on an appointment basis. 

For more information about South Carolina efforts, contact: 

JacquiAsbury 

ESL/Bilingual Cbnsultant 

South Carolina Department of Education 

513 Rutledge Building 

1429 Senate Street 

Columbia, SC 29201 

803-734-8219 
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MULTICULTURAL RESOURCE CENTERS & ORGANIZATIONS 



STATE DEPARTMENTS OF EDUCATION 



ALABAMA 

Alabama Dept. of Education 

50 N. Ripley Street 

5336 Gordon Persons Bldg. 

Montgomery, AL 36130-3901 

Ms. Alice Glover, Coordinator, BE 

205-242-8210 

ALASKA 

Alaska Dept. of Education 

Education Program Support 

P.O. Box F, Juneau, AK 9981 1-0500 

Mr. Mike Travis, Coordinator 

907-465-2970 

ARIZONA 

Arizona Dept. of Education 
Bilingual Office 

1535 West Jefferson, Phoenix, AZ 
85007 

Ms. Verma M. Pastor, Director, BE 
602-452-3204 

ARKANSAS 

Arkansas State Dept. of Education 
Education Building 405-B 
4 Capitol Mall 

Little, Rock, AR 72201-1071 
Ms. Susan Grier, Specialist 
Foreign Languages 
501-682-4398 

CAUFORNL\ 

California State Dept. of Education 

Office of Bilingual/Bicultural 

Education 

721 Capitol Mall 

Sacramento, CA 95814 

Mr. Leo Lopez, Director 

916-445-2872 

COLORADO 

Colorado Dept. of Education 

Office of Federal/State Programs 

201 East Colfax 

Denver, CO 80203 

Mr. Michael J. Gaddis, Senior 

Consultant 

303-866-6774 

CONNECTICUT 

Connecticut State Board of Education 
School and Program Development 
25 Industrial Park Road 
Middletown, CT 06457 



DELAWARE 

Delaware Dept. of Public Instruction 

P.O. Box 1402 

Dover, DE 19903 

Ms. Rebecca H. Scarborough, 

Supervisor, Foreign Languages 

302-739-4887 

DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 

D.C. Public Schools, Gordon Center 

35th and T Streets, NW 

Washington, D.C. 20007 

Mr. Marcelo Fernandez, Director, BE 

202-282-0173 

FLORIDA 

Florida Dept. of Education 

325 West Gaines Street, Suite 754 

Tallahassee, FL 32399-0400 

Mr. Quan Cao, Coordinator, BE/ESL 

904-487-3510 

GEORGIA 

Georgia State Board of Education 

State Office Building 

Atlanta, GA 30334 

Ms. Beth Arnow, Consultant, Mi- 

grant/ESL 

405-656-4995 

HAWAII 

Hawaii State Dept. of Education 

189 Lunalilo Home Road, 2nd Floor 

Honolulu, HI 96825 

Ms. Josephine Pablo, Director, Title 

Vll 

808-396-2522 
IDAHO 

Idaho State Dept. of Education 

650 W. State Street 

Boise, ID 83720 

Ms. Anita Brunner, Consultant 

208-334-2195 

ILLINOIS 

Illinois State Board of Education 

Bilingual Education Center 

100 West Randalph, Suite 14-300 

Chicago, IL 60601 

Mr. Xavier Botana, Coordinator, Title 

VII 

312-814-3850 
INDIANA 

Indiana Dept. of Public Instruction 
Division of Language Minority/ 



Migrant Program - Room 229 
State House 

Indianapolis, IN 46204-2798 
Mr. Tim Boals, Director 
317-232-0555 

IOWA 

Iowa Dept. of Education 
Grimes State Office Building 
Des Moines, lA 50319-0146 
Mr. Dan Chavez, Coordinator, BE/ 
Alternative Program. 
515-281-3805 

KANSAS 

Kansas State Dept. of Education 
120 East 10th Street 
Topcka, KS 66612-1103 
Mr. Ken Erickson 
Education Program Specialist 
913-296-6066 

KENTUCKY 

Kentucky Dept. of Education 

Bureau of Instruction 

Capital Plaza Tower, 18th Floor 

Frankfort, KY 40601 

Mr. Anthony Koester, Director 

502-565-2672 

LOUISIANA 

Louisiana State Dept. of Education 

Foreign Languages & Bilingual Ed. 

P.O. Box 94064 

Baton Rouge, LA 70804-9064 

Ms. Earltne Buckley, Director, Title 

VII 

504-342-3454 
MAINE 

Maine Dept. of Education & Cultural 

Services 
State House Station #23 
Augusta, ME 04333 
Dr. Barney Berube, Director 
Fed. Projects for Minority Languages 
207-289-5980 

MARYLAND 

Maryland State Dept. of Education 

Division of Instruction 

200 W« Baltimore Street 

Baltimore, MD 21201 

Mr. Jay Levy, Specialist in Second 

Language Learning 

301.333-2312 

continued 
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STATE DEPARniENTS OF EDUCATION contUtimd, . 



MASSACHUSETTS 
Masachnaeds Dq;M. of Educjttkm 
Baiwn of FduHttion and Tangiiage 

Services 
1385 Haocock Street 
Quincy.MA 021<i9 
Ms. Mugaiet Davis, Director 
617-770-7546 

MICHIGAN 

KBchign DqM. of Educadon 
BilinguiVMigntt Educaika Fngnms 
P.O. Box 30008 
Lansing. MI 4S909 
Dr. Mignel Ruiz, Chief 
BOiflguai/Mgraiit Education 
517-3734066 

MINNESOTA 

MiiinesotaDeix. of Education 

Capitol Square Building 

550 Cedar Street 

SLFkuLMN 55101 

Ms. Jessie Moottno. Director. BE 

612-296-1060 

MISSLSSIPn 

Mssissippi State Dcpt of Education 
P.O. Box 771 
Jackson. MS 39205 
601-359-3498 

MISSOUKI 

Kfisaouri State Dept. of Educatioa 

P.O. Box 771 

Jack90a.MS 39205 

Kb. Ddn L. Meibaum, Coordinator 

314-751-8281 

MONTANA 

MontanaOfficeof Public Instruction 
State 

Heleoi.MT 59620 

Ms. Angela Branz-SpaU, Coordinator 

406444-4425 

NEBRASKA 

NdndaStMe Dqit of Education 
SOlCotteanialMaUSoidh 
P.O. Boot 94987 
Liaooin.NB 68509-4987 
Ms. Nancy Rowch, Director 
402471-2477 

NEVADA 

Nevada Dept. of Education 
400 West Kii« Street 
Cifiitol Complex 



CmonCi^.NV 89710 

Kfr. Nfichad la Tone. Qxidinator. BE 

702-885-3136 

NEW HAMPSHIRE 

New Hanq»hire State DqiL of 

Education 

Office RnkSoutb 

101 Pleasant Street 

Canoanl.NH 03301 

Dr. Robett Fomier, Cunticulum 

Supervisor, Foreign Languages/BE 

603-271-2632 

NEW JERSEY 

New Jersey Dept of Education 

Bureaa of Bilingual Education 

CNSQO 

225 West State Street 
TrenU)n,NI 08625 
Ms.IIianaOkum. 
Education Specialist 
609-292*777 

NEWMEXICO 
New Mexico Dept of Education 
Learning Services Division 
Education Building 
SantftFe.NM 87501-2786 
Ms. Mary Jean Habetmann, 
Director, BE 
SOS-827-6667 

NEW YORK 

New York State Education Dept 
Bureau of Bilingual Education 
Waahington Avenue 
Albany. NY 12234 
Kb. Cannen Perez Hbfuav.. 
Chief 

518-474-8775 

NORTH CAROLINA 
North Carolina Dept of Public 
Insttuction 

Division of Second Langusge Studies 
301 N. Wilmington St 
Ra]eigb.NC 27601-2825 
Mr.L. GennlTottnaint, Consultant 
919-715-1800 

NORTH DAKOTA 
Nord) Dakota Dept of Public Instruc- 
tion 

State apitol Building - 9ih Floor 
BiiaaMk,ND 585Q54M40 
Ms. Msri Rasmussen 



Coonlinalor.TitleVlI 
701-224-2938 

OHIO 

Ohio Dept of Educatioo 

SEA/Lau Ceoier- Room 416 

65 South Front Street 

Columbus. OH 432660306 

Nfr. CaamifoT. Mittinez, Consultant 

614-644-8850 

OKLAHOMA 

Odahoma State Dept (^Education 
2500 North UiKOln Boulevatd 
OUahomaCity.OK 73105-4599 
Ms. Cheryl HuSmm. 
Coordinator, BE 
405-521-3196 

OREGON 

Oregon Dept of Education 

Divisian of General Education 

700Piringi6plnkwaySE 

Salem. OR 97310 

Mr. William a duller. 

Suixrintendent 

503-373-7123 

PENNSYLVANIA 
Pennsylvania Dept of Education 
Bureau of Cuniculum Instruction 333 
Maitxt Street 

Hanisbag.PA 17126^33 
Ms. MyrnaM. Delgado. 
Coordinator, BE 
717-783^9 

RHODE ISLAND 

Rhode Island Dept of Eleflieniaiy & 

Seoondaiy Bducatiaa 

22 Hayes Street - Room 305 

Roga Wdliams Building 

Ptovidenc«.RI 02908 

Nb. Virginia Da MQta.L£P Unit 

Manager 

401-277-3037 

SOUTH CAROLINA 

South Cvotina Dept of Education 

1429 Senate Street 

Rutiedge Building - Room 801 

Coluinbia.SC 29201 

Kb. Ja«iui Asbiay. Consultant, BE 

803-734-8366 

SOCrm DAKOTA 

Soudi Dakota Dept of Education 

CultuiaiAfbir 
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MULTICULTURAL RESOURCE CENTERS: AN ANNOTATED USTING 



Arrowhead Mills, Inc., a natural foods manufacturer, offers a free copy of the leaflet The Native 
Americans, which includes recipes used by American Indians. Contact: AMI, Recipes, P. O. Box 
2059, Hereford, TX 79045; 806-364^0730. 

Ai^sociated Publishers offers 16 different Black History Month kits for K-12 students. Also 
available is a catalog of books, pictures, lesson plans, and pamphlets. Contact: AP, 1407 - 14th St., 
NW, Washington, DC 20005; 202-265-1441. 

Board of Jewish Education of Greater Washington offers a series of year-round language arts 
lesson plans for grades K-6 on Jewish contributions to American society. The kit includes five 
exercises for each grade level that are suitable for copying. Contact: Rabbi Mark Levine, BJEGW, 
11710 Hunters Une, Rockville, MD 20852; 301^984-4455. 

Center for Southeast Asian Studies offers K-6 teachers several free pamphlets, including 
Children's Games from Southeast Asia, A Laotian Folktale, Malaysian Proverbs, Philippine Riddles, 
and Independence and Government: A Chronology of Some Key Events in Southeast Asia. Also 
available are maps of Laos and Vietnam and pamphlets with ideas for oriental craft projects. Send 
one self-addressed, stamped envelope for every two items requested to: CSAS, Peggy Choy, Room 
41 15, Helen C. White Hall, 600 N. Park St., University of Wisconsin, Madison, WI 53706; 608-263- 
1755. 

Council on Interracial Books for Children is a nonprofit organization that promotes anti-racist 
children's literature and teaching materials. A catalog of filmstrips, lesson plans, curricula, books, 
and pamphlets is available free of charge. Materials include a high-school curricular package. What 
is Racism? A Historical Analysis, that covers the history of European colonial conquests, slavery, 
and iinperialism from the view of people of color and an elementary-level filmstrip, "The Secret of 
Goodasme," with lesson plans in which space creatures convince children that stereotypes are untrue 
and harmful. The council also offers Guidelines for Selecting Bias-Free Textbooks and Storybooks^ 
1980, as well as awareness-increasing articles and reviews in their Interracial Books for Children 
Bulletin. Contact: CIBC, 1841 Broadway, New York, NY. 

Kindergarten Integrated Thematic Experiences, a success-oriented program integrates the entire 
classroom day through developmentally appropriate thematic units emphasizing language, cognitive, 
physical, and social development. The program has been used successfully with migrant, special 
education, bilingual, and ESL students in primary grades. Contact: KITE, Sunshine Gardens School, 
1200 Miller Avenue, S. San Francisco, CA 94080; 415-588-8082. 

Museum of Afh)-American History offers The African Meeting House in Boston: A Sourcebook. 
The 228-page illustrated text features facts about Boston's free African community during the 
antebellum period, biographical profiles of abolitionists, and copies of abolitionist documents and 
speeches. Contact: MAAH, 46 Joy St., Boston, MA 021 14; 617-742-1854. 
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ADDITIONAL MULTICULTURAL RESOURCE CENTERS 



The Dalch Institute for Ethnic Studies 
18 South 7th Street 
Philadelphia^ PA 19106 

Bureau of Indian Affairs 

Office of Indian Education Programs 

1849 C Street, NW 

Mail Stop 3530 

Washington, DC 20240 

202-208-6123 

Center for Information Dissemination on Africa 
P. O. Box 1258 
RockvilIe,MD 20849-1258 
301-294-0515 

Center for Teaching International Relations (CTIR) 
University of Denver 
Denver, CO 80210 
303-753-3106 or 303-753-2426 

Cities In Schools, Inc. 
401 Wythe Street 
Suite 200 

Alexandria, VA 22314-1963 
703-519-8999 

Emergency Immigrant Education 
Mary E. Switzer Bldg. 
Room 508 

6400 Maryland Ave., SW 
Washington, DC 20202 
202-732-5708 

Global Perspectives in Education, Inc. (GFE) 

218 East 18th Street 

New York, New York 10002 

212-475-0850 

Multicultural Education Training Advocacy, Inc. 

524 Union Street 

San Francisco, CA 94133 

415-398-1977 

Multifunctional Resource Center 

Florida Atlantic University 

College of Education 

P. O, Box 3091 

Boca Raton, FL 33431 -0991 

407-367-3002 or 

800-FAU-MRCO 



The Music Educators National Conference 
1902 Association Drive 
Reston, VA 22091 
703-860-4000 

National Association for Bilingual Education (NABE) 
Union Center Plaza 
810 First Street, NE 
Third Floor 

Washington, DC 20002-4205 

National Association for the Education of Young Children 
1834 Connecticut Ave., NW 
Washington, DC 20009-5786 

National Clearinghouse for Bilingual Education 
1118 22nd St., NW 
Washington, DC 20037 
202-467-0867 or 800-321-6223 

Office of Refugee Resettlement 
ORR-Family Support Administration 
370 L' Enfant Promcndade SW 
Sixth Floor 

Washington, DC 20447 
202-401-4618 

4 

Respecting Ethnic and Cultural Heritage (REACH) 
180 Nickerson Street, Suite 202 
Arlington, WA 98109 
206-284-8584 

Stanford Program on International and Cross-Cultural 

Education (SPICE) 

Littlcfield Center, Room 14 

Stanford University 

300 Lasven Street 

Stanford, CA 94305 

415-723-1114 

FAX 415-723-6784 

Teachers of English to Speakers of Other Languages (TESOL) 
1600 Cameron St., Suite 300 
Alexandria, VA 22314 
703-836-0774 

World Affairs Council (WAQ 

Schools Program 

312 Sutter Street 

San Francisco, California 94108 

415-982-2541 
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MULTICULTURAL BOOKS, PERIODICALS, AND CATALOGS: AN ANNOTATED USTING 



Anti'bias curriculum: Tools for empowering young children, by Louise Derman-Sparks. Washington, 
DC, National Association for the Education of Young Children, 1834 Connecticut Avenue, NW, 
Washington, DC 20009-5786. 

Catalog of curriculum materialst Spring/Summer 1991 . SPICE, Stanford Program on International and 
Cross-Cultural Education. Contact: Littlefield Center, Room 14, 300 Lasuen Street, Stanford University, 
Stanford, CA 94305-5013; 415-723-1114. 

Chaselle, Inc., offers a free catalog of multicultural teaching aids, arts and crafts, music, games, and 
literature for grades K-8. Contact: Chaselle, Inc., Department MC, 9645 Genvig Lane, Columbia, MD, 
21046-1503; 800-242-7355. 

Children of promise, by Shirley Heath and Leslie Mangiola, 1991. The publication addresses the 
literacy education needs of our nation's culturally and linguistically diverse students. A new 
perspective is presented on students who are often labeled "at-risk," suggesting that they are actually 
"children of promise." Practical ideas for classroom teachers to develop activities that can help all 
students achieve their full potential are included. Contact: National Center for the Study of Writing 
and Literacy, School of Education, University of California, Berkeley, CA 94720. 

Children's Book Press offers a free catalog of multicultural and bilingual picture books for children ages 
4-12. Contact: CBP, 6400 Hollis Street, Suite 4, Emeryville, CA 94608; 415-655-3395. 

Cross-cultural communication: An essential dimension of effective education^ by Orlando Taylor, 
1987. This 41-page booklet presents a variety of strategies to reduce the language of prejudice and 
cultural misunderstanding. Contact the Mid-Atlantic Equity Center, 5010 Wisconsin Avenue, NW, 310, 
Washington, DC 20016; 202-885-8536. 

Cultural diversity: In the United States and around the world is a catalog listing books reflecting 
American ethnic groups, multicultural publications using a multicultural approach, and a world view. 
Contact William Monow and Company, 39 Plymouth Street, Fairfield, NJ, 07007; 800-843-9389. 

Cultural pride curriculum unit, by A.C. Matiella. This publication is the core unit of the "Latino 
Family Life Education Curriculum Series'* and focuses on Latino history and customs to help Latino 
youth, grades 5-8, develop cultural pride and self-esteem. Contact Network Publications, P. O. Box 
1830, Santa Cruz, CA 9506L 

Diversity in the classroom: A multicultural approach to the education of young children, by F.E. 
Kendall, 1983 provides both theoretical background and a wealth of practical suggestions for 
developing a multicultural classroom environment for young children. Contact Teachers College 
Press, New York. 

How to do it in the social studies classroom: Reducing prejudice in the classroom^ Series 4, 
Number 2, is a short pamphlet with lesson plans developed by the National Council on the Social 
Studies, 3501 Newark Street, N.W., Washington, DC, 20016. 

continued 
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Indian nations at risk: Listening to the people^ by Patricia Cahape and Craig Howlez (eds.), 
published by the ERIC Clearinghouse on Rural Education and Small Schools. The fmal report of the 
Indian Nations at Risk Task Force, offers a series of recommendations for improving Native 
American education. Essays address tribal colleges, adult education, incorporating native languages 
and cultures into the curriculum, dropout prevent strategies, and other subjects. To obtain a copy, 
write or call the U.S. Dept. of Ed., 400 Maryland Ave., SW, Rm 4049, Wash., DC 20202-4 1 10 (202) 
401-3132. 

MacMillan Publishing offers a free list of multicultural books for K-12 students. Contact: Dorothy 
Millhofer, Macmilian Publishing, 866 Third Ave., New York, NY, 212-702-2000. 

Manual for multicultural education, Second edition, by Harry Ferguson. A complete guide to the 
introduction of multicultural education into a school system, this manual has been extensively 
revised and updated, including an expanded resource section and bibliography. It is presently being 
used in over seven hundred school districts and teacher training institutions around the country. 
Ferguson provides an in-depth discussion of the foundations of multicultural education and the 
nature of the cultural learning process, followed by a **how-to*' guide for faculty training, curriculum 
development, materials design, and program evaluation. Contact: Intercultural Press, P. O. Box 
700, Yarmouth, ME 04096, 207-846-5168. 

^Moving toward a global perspective: Social studies and second languages,'' by Margaret Pusch, 
(ed.). Eight interdisciplinary lessons to increase the ability of students or teachers to empathize and 
develop constructive attitudes toward diversity, change, and conflict. Published in Intercom^ September 
1983, pp. 3-40. 

Multicultural education: A cross-cultural trmning approach, by Margaret Pusch, (ed.), is a 
practical, comprehensive manual which applies the experiential teaming methods of cross-cultural 
training to the training of teachers in multicultural education and to the implementation of 
multicultural education in the classroom. It includes chapters on definitions of terms, intercultural 
communication and the psychology of cross-cultural experience, multicultural education in the U.S., 
multicultural curriculum, training for teacher competencies, lessons and strategies for classroom use, 
evaluation techniques, and an annotated bibliography and resource guide. The chapter on training 
techniques, categorized by topic, is especially useful. Contact: Intercultural Press, P. O. Box 700, 
Yamiiouth, ME 04096, 207-846-5168. 

Multicultural education: Issues and perspectives^ by James Banks, 1989, provides excellent background 
materials for planning quality integrated education. Published by Prentice Hall/Allyn & Bacon. 

Multicultural teaching: A handbook of activities, information & resources, by Pamela and Ins Tiedt. 
Published by Allyn and Bacon, Inc., Boston, this document gives specific strategies for multi-cultural 
teaching and explores the teacher's role in developing positive self-concc . ts. 

Multicultural explorations, by Teacher Ideas Press, 1991, is a book of multicultural lesson plans for 
teachers of grades K-6. Teacher Ideas Press also offers Cooking Up US. History, 1991, a book for 
grades K-6 that includes recipes used in different historical periods and an extensive multicultural 
bibliography. Contact TIP, Libraries Unlimited, Box 3988, Englewood, CO 80155-3988; 800-237-6124. 
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Multicultural perspectives in music education for the music educators national conferenccy by William 
Anderson and Patricia Shehan Car V !l (eds.), 1989. This 334-page document presents a wealth of 
lessons dealing with a number of cuuuiwS. Contact the editors at 1902 Association Drive, Reston, VA 
22091; 703-860-4000. 

iVottve education directoiy: Orgamzations and resources for educators of native peoples of the United 
States and territories , published by the ERIC Gearinghouse on Rural Education and Small Schools, 
1993. This document includes contact information and program descriptions for over 400 centers, 
clearinghouses, and other organizations which work with American Indians. Cost $12. Contact AEL, 
P.O. Box 1348, Charleston, WV 25325. 

One hearty many nations. This 30-minute videotape (1992) focuses on Native American education 
improvement. It features the 1992 White House Conference on Indian Education, offers strategies for 
Native American Education improvement, and includes footage highlighting several exemplary 
programs. To order, call 800-531-9889. 

Practical application of research in foreign language teachings edited by Charies J. James, 1983 
discusses research on the use of new media technology to teach culture in the foreign language classroom. 
Contact the American Council on the Teaching of Foreign Languages 1983. Lincoln wood, IL: National 
Textbook Co. 

Resource guide for working with limited English proficient students, by Carmen Jordan, 1990. 
Compiled for Qarke County School District ESL Program, Athens, GA. The resource guide offers the 
classroom teacher instructional techniques and strategies for working with the limited English proficient 
student within a regular classroom environment. The guide specifically addresses some broad cultural 
characteristics in Asian and Hispanic cultures. For more information contact: Ms. Carmen Jordan, ESOL 
Coordinator, Clarke County School District, P. O. Box 1708, Athens, GA 30603; 404-546-7721. 

Resource guide: Hispanic heritage, by the United Teachers of Dade, 1991 is part of a series of 
multicultural resource guides for educators, from the United Teachers of Dade. Contact: Dade County, 
Rorida, Teachers' Union, 2929 SW 3rd Avenue, Miami, FL 33129. 

Selecting materials for and about Hispanic and East Asian children and young people, by Patricia F. 
Beilke, and Frank J. Sciara, 1986. Provides background information and identifies bibliographic sources 
to aid library media specialists. Published by the Library Professional Publication. 

Teaching and learning in a diverse world: Multicultural education for young children, by P. G. 
Ramsey, 1986. This book explores how early childhood education can help minimize prejudice. 
Published by Teachers College Press. 

Teaching ideas about other cultures: Africa, Latin America, Western Europe, by Doyle Casteel and 
Charles Guthrie, 1989. The workbook contains cross-cultural instructional exercises. Published by the 
University of Florida. 

Teaching language minority students in the multicultural classroom, by Robin Scarcella, 1989. The 
book offers background information on language minority students and strategies for conter '.-area 
teachers to consider when working with students and their parents. Published by Prentice Hall Regents. 
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CURRICULUM GUIDES: AN ANNOTATED LISTING 



McOoskey, Maiy Lou, ed Turn on units: EngBsk as a second language content ana curriculum in 
mathp science and canqmter science for gra^ Georgia State Umversity^DepartiDe 

rfEariy Childhood Educatioa 

Thiscuirkndumgukfewas\mttentDser^ (1) provide comtminicativc teadiing units 

thattoachencaniinniediatdyusetotea^ aiid(2)provide 
teachers with a model for planning cuiricular activities which meet hont ibc spodSc content area and 
qiecific language needs of their students. After using these units, teadiers will be aUe to use the 
nxxld and thdr own materials to constnjct additional units (rf^ The 
materials are intended for die use both clemeataiy teachers (tf English u 
xtgularclassroocii teachers who have students in tfidrd^^ 
second language. 



Ennght,D.S. and Mc<3oskey,M«I^ From AoBm TJie Garden HiBs 

Intenudionid Summer School curwiculumguide^y olt Atlanta, GA: The Garden Hills Literoadonal 
Summer School 19S4. 

The curriculum guide was developed in conjunctly with the Gani^ 
Schod in Atlanta, Georg^ The schoors major objective was to provide oral Engli^ 
instrucdon to children learning English as a second language, wMle providing a wide variety of 
multicultural enrichment acdvides for all diildren enrolled in the scbod. 

The following curriculum guide was also develq)ed with Garden Hills International Summer School: 

McQoskey , M L. and Enright, D. S. From rainbows to rhythms to runawcfy cookies: The Garden HiBs 
tntenwtional Summer School curriculum guide, VoL IIL Adanta, GA: The Garden Hills International 
Summer Schocd, 1985. 

Each activi^ in the guides includes a description cf the materials and procedures of die activity, as 
weU as a list of the language ooiiqxxients and communicatim 

Fbrrnoieinfoniiation about al^ttuee publications, contact: Dr.Beth Amow,NGgrantandESOL 
Pkograms, 1958 Twin Towers East, Atlanta, GA 30334; 404-656-4995. 

Moore, Connie, and Broussard, Peggy. Transitional bilingual education elementary curriculum guide. 
MS: Harrison Cbunty, 1987-1992. 

A user-friendly curriculum guide developed through a Utie Vn Transitional ESL/Bilingual grant, die 
gmde is derigned to be used by teachers arid par^nofes^onals. Curriculum objectives, processes for 
irx^lenientation, and rdevant resources and materials are presented 

Galloway, Linda, and Eekls, Janice. AcUritiesfor writing across the currkubsm. MS: Bik»d« 199L 

Developed under Ude Vn-TBE funding, the document contains selected writing activities designed 
to assist teachers in ericouraging students to write in various discipliiies. Activities arc designed to 
motivate die student widi limited English proficiency, die student widi average abili^, and the 
advanced student 

Rrwiditional information about bodi publications cont^^ JudeLupinetti, Director, Elementary and 
Bilingual Education* Biloxi Public Schools, 168 St Peter's Avenue, Biloxi, Mississippi 39S30; 601- 
374-1810. continued 
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Phi Delta Kappa, P. O. Box 789, Bloomington, IN 47402-0789, has published three Fastbacks on 
multicultural education: James Bank's Multiethnic education: Practices and promises, Wf^ 1977; 
Ricaido L. Garcia's Fostering a pluralistic society through rmiiti'ethmc education^ #107, 1978, and Education 
for cuitmal pluralism: Global roots stew^US9j 1981. 

Multicultural education: Commitment, issues, and applications, edited by Carl A. Grant for the 
Multicultural Education Commission of the Association for Supervision and Cuniculum 
Development, 225 Washington St., Alexandria, VA 22314, 1977. This includes a position 
statement on multicultural education, varying views of the concept, and suggestions for instructional 
activities. 

The videotape Anti^Bias Curriculum offers teachers a practical approach to helping young children 
ages 2-6 achieve a nonbiased world view. The videotape introduces a new approach for integrating 
education about diversity into early childhood classrooms. It shows how to help young children 
develop positive self-concepts and attitudes about gender, race, ethnicity, and disabilities and how to 
help children develop critical thinking and other skills for challenging bias. The videotape also 
includes steps for getting an anti-bias curriculum started. To order the videotape, contact: Pacific 
Oaks Extension Services, 714 West California Blvd., Pasadena, CA 91 105; 818-397-1375. The 
videotape is based on the book, Anti-Bias Curriculum: Tools for Empowering Young Children, by 
Louise Derman-Sparks and the Anti-Bias Curriculum (ABC) Task Force and published by the 
National Association for the Education of Young Children (NAEYC), 1989, The book is available 
from NAEYC, 1834 Connecticut Ave., NW, Washington, D.C., 20009-2786; 800-424-2460. 

Anderson, William M. and Campbell, Patricia S. (Ed.). Multicultural perspectives in music 
education. Reston, VA: Music Educators National Conference, 1989, This is a pragmatic approach 
to teaching world music traditions in upper elementary through high school classes. Included are an 
annotated resource list and ideas for integrating multicultural music study with other subjects. For 
additional information contact: The Music Educators National Conference, 1902 Association Drive, 
Reston, VA 22091; 703-860-4000. 

Anderson, William M. Teaching music with a multicultural approach. Reston, VA: Music 
Educators National Conference, 1991. The book, along with a series of videotapes, is designed to 
help teachers bring a multicultural American perspective into the classroom. Music of African- 
Americans, American Indians, Asian- Americans, and Hispanic- Americans is presented. Strategies 
and lesson plans that incorporate the music of the four cultural areas are included. For additional 
information contact: The Music Educators National Conference, 1902 Association Drive, Reston, 
VA 22091; 703-860-4000. 

The Dade County Office of Elementary and Secondary Education has produced a curriculum guide 
for infusion of multicultural instruction into the regular school curriculum. Multicultural 
Education: Objectives and Activities offers resources, lessons, and activities in the areas of art, 
language arts, music, science, and social studies. For more information contact: Gloria McPhee, 
Director, Exceptional Student Education/Federal Programs, Region 1 Office, Dade County Public 
Schools, Miami FL 33132; 305-687-6565. 
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MULTICULTURAL TRAINING PROGRAMS 



^Being fair and being free: A human relations program for the secondary schooL'* New York: 
The Anti-Defamation League of B'nai B'rith, 1977. 

Dade County Schools' The learning through the arts trunk curriculum: A multicultural education 
program is designed to promote cultural awareness, pride in a student's own heritage and awareness, and 
appreciation for the cultural heritage of others using the arts as a vehicle for interdisciplinary mstruction. 
Students can develop global awareness, enhance self-esteem, and learn critical thinking skills, while 
enriching their own knowledge of basic skills, social studies, and the arts. The program provides 
demonstrations and faculty inservice workshops for individual classrooms, by grade level, or through 
school-wide programs. The program focuses on hands-on experiences using "trunk" materials, such as 
artifacts, costumes, music, art, videos, maps, posters, and ceremonial objects representing the cultures. 
Contact: Carol Wiener, Facilitator, The Learning Through the Arts Trunk Curriculum, Dade County 
Public Schools, School Board Administration Building, Room 523, 1450 Northeast Second Avenue, 
Miami, FL 33132; 305-995-1595 or 995-1912. 



Facing histoty and ourselves is a National Diffusion Network program to provide moral education 
targeting hatred, prejudice, racism, and indifference through the study of the Nazi Holocaust and the 
Armenian Genocide, The program uses the methods of the humanities — inquiry, analysis, and 
interpretation — to help students take into account multiple perspectives. Contact: Facing History and 
Ourselves National Foundation, Inc., 25 Kennard Road, Brookline, MA 02146; 612-232-1595. 



Americans All has developed National Multicultural Education Programs for grades 3, 5, 8, and 11. 
The programs include posters, vidx^otapes, books, handouts, teachers' guides, resources, and training. 
Contact: Allan Kullen, National Piogram Director, AA, 6011 Blair Road, N.W., Washington, DC 
20021; 202-832-0340. 



The Anti-Defamation League offers one- and two-day prejudice-awareness training programs. Titled "A 
World of DifFerence,*^ the programs help teachers address diversity in the classroom. Contact: Lesley 
Weiss, Project Director, ADL, 1100 Connecticut Ave., NW, Suite 1020, Washington, DC 20036; 202- 
452-8310^ 



Educational Extension Systems offers the 1993 Ethnic Cultures of America Calendar and the 1993 
Worid Calendar Contact: EES, R O, Box 259, Qarks Summit, PA 18411; 80^447-8561. 
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APPENDICES 



This section provides additional materials to help educators teach In a multicultural 
classroom and/or with a multicultural perspective. 

Appendix A: Helpful Hints for Working with New Limited English Proficiency (LEP) 
Students 

Appendix B: 74 Instant Ideas for Classroom Teachers with ESL Students 
Appendix C: Sample Culturgram 

Appendix D: Chronological Reference of Key Historical Events related to U.S. Ethnic 
Groups 

Appendix E: Myths and Facts About the "Discovery" of America and Native Americans 
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APPENDIX A 

Excerpts from: Helpful Hints for Woridng with New Limited English Proficient (LEP) Students 



Do... 



1 . Have a positive attitude. Since LEP students* language skills aie limited, they quickly team to 
focus on tone of voice, facial expressions, and gestures. LEP students will be very aware of 
your feelings towards them even if they are ncHi-speakers of English. 

2. Phmounce students* names correcdy. Theirnamesmay be all that they brought with them. 

3« Become familiar with the students* cultures and backgrounds. There may be cultural 
differences that may influence the students* learning styles and classroom behavior. 

4. Encourage cultural exchanges and cultural ^preciation. 

5. Assign a ''buddy** of the same sex to assist a new student with routine procedures. This will 
alleviate some of the fears the LEP student will have about school. 

6. Make use of peer and cross-age tutoring. 

7. Make use of volunteers. 

8. Use actions and illustrations to reinforce oral statements, when possible. 

9. Avoid the use of idiomatic expressions and slang, especially with parents. 

10. Enunciate and use simplified speech. For exan^le, say '!>> this exercise," instead of 
^'Complete the assignment at the end of the chs^vsr'' 

1 1 . Write assignments and notes home in manuscript form. Very few LEP students and their 
parents are familiar with cursive letters. 

1 2. Begin with yes/no questions and then proceed to wh- questions. 

13. Be realistic in your expectations. (Pretend you are in China where all instruction is in Chinese. 
Your Chinese is limited to expressuig basic needs and conversation on an elementary level 
What would you be able to do?) 



continued 



Don't. 



L Speak more loudly when students don't understand. 

2. Accept unacceptable behavior. Even non-English speaking students understand "no'* if spoken 
with the appropriate tone of voice. 

3. Discourage students from speaking their native language with friends or family members at 
home or at school. They need this release. 

4. Assume the students are "slow learners" just because they don't speak English or can't 
function on the same level as American studen'^. 

5. Assume students understand the content area even when they say they do. Ask questions to 
check comprehension. 

6. Underestimate the students' ability. Hold them accountable for those skills/areas in which you 
know they are proficient. 

7. Assume that LEP students' ability to communicate well in everyday situations denotes the 
ability to succeed in cognitive processes in the second language. Research indicates that while 
second language learners can attain proficiency in interpersonal communicative language skills 
within two years, attaining proficiency in cognitive/academic language skills requires from five 
to seven years (Cummins, 1981). 

8. Try to be a miracle worker. Becoming proficient in a second language takes time as well as 
effort. 



Source: Office of Vocational Education, Division of Instruction, South Carolina Department of 
Education 
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APPENDIX B 

f 

1. Learn to pronounce the new ESL student's name. 

2. Introduce her to the class. If you know in advance that an ESL student will be joining your 
class, prepare the students. 

3. Faniiliarize the student Witt her building, cUssroooi, and classi^^ Makea 
map. Takeatourof the school; let her nioet the prindpal, the school nurse, the ^ 
secietaiy, etc. 

4. Label classrocxn objects. Invite your ESL student to provide thr names in her own language. 
Let her teach tfiese words to the class in her hnguage. 

5. Greet her by name each morning. 

6. Encoumge feelings of mutual acceptance and reqiect 

7. Assign a classrcxMB buddy to clarify directions and to help her with as^ A good 
reader can tiqpe a picture book or primer, providing a model to which the ESL snident can 
refer again and again. Look fcH- a peer who has empathy, a natural instinct for teaching, 
patience, interest, and ^xxi language habits. 

8. Place the ESL student near you. 

9. Use frequent eye contact even though she may avoid direct eye contact and questicms to 
show respect 

10. Use nonverbal cues, visuals, and exan^les to illustrate directions. 

1 1 . Limit language usage, be consistent in vocabulary, and repeat A oid complex sentences. 
Pause between phrases. 

12. Be aware of idioms. They often need explanation since new language learners tend to inter- 
pret evexything literally. 

13. Be aware of vocabulary which might seem conoradictory and dierefore need explanation. For 
example, sit in the football stands. 

14. Write assignments and page numbers on the board. 

15. Avoid yes/no questions. Your student may fed it is disrespectful to disagree with you. 

16. Don^t ask, *T3o you understand?'* Your ESL student will probably say "^es** even if she 
doesn't have the foggiest idea what you're talking about because it is usually more polite to 
agree. Instead, have her demonstrate her comprehension by performing a task or explaining 
the directions in her own words. 

17. Explain why she should read an assignment What informadon should she retain and bow 
will she be expected to use it? 

18. Explain what you mean by aquiz and a test 

19. Avdd timed tests. She may know the information but require okto tune to express it in 
English. 

20. Encourage partidpation by telling her a day in advance what you will ask her. Findoutwhat 
she knows and ask her about that, or help her prepare an answer so she is c<mfidentof suc- 
cess. 

21. Realize your student may come from an education system which emphasLccd rote learning 
and discouraged analyzing and synthesizing data. She may need help and encouragement to 
develqi these skills. 

continued 
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22. Realize plKHiics may be difficult f(vU)eESL8tu^ It may take a long time for her to 
distinguish the various sounds in English that are not represented in her native language* 

23. Remember that English may not be used in the home. Therefore, the ESL student needs 
every opportunity to express herself in English and may also need assistance completing 
asagnments in school 

24. Don*t be misled by the ESL student's ability to ^'shoot the bull'*. She may be linguistically 
street-wise but a tong way from competency in academic English. 

25. Evaluate her pbicement periodically. She may need to start in a lower group but be able to 
nxive rE^ndly through levels^-espedally if she had a strrog academic profile in her native 
country. 

26. Use hor as an international resource. She can provide infonnadon about her nadve country 
and language. An intematioaal ccnner is a touch of h(Mne for her and an excellent cross- 
cultural experience for the entire class. 

27. Make your new student feel a part of the group t>y assigning classroom responsibilities 
(watering plants, feeding fish» etc.) from an early date. 

28. Use a seating plan and/or photos of the class to help a new student learn the names of her 
classmates rapidly. 

29. Use a ample children's game such as Bingo, Simon Says, etc. These are readily adaptable to 
language leanung by the simple addition of a language coii^xment 

30« Keep her occupied constructively. Store catalogs provide an excellent source of materials 
that students can cut up to create their own books. 

31. Don't be afraid to overteach. Language learning requires repetition. 

32. Use subject areas such as math and science to help teach English. Manipulation of play 
mcmey ofiTers excellent limguage po^ibilities. Simple science experiments, where what is 
visible reinfwces what is being verbalized, can be used 

33. Use filmstrq>s to back up content-area instruction. The ESL student can be given the respon- 
sibility for making maps, models, drawing and collecting pk:tures, etc., in social studies. 

34. Encoum^ the ESL student to indicate when she does iiot understand you. Praise the student 
fordoing this and try to reword what you are saying. 

35. Never discourage parents fiomspealdngdieirriative language with the child Parents' 
command of English is often too limited to make them good models* and if they feel uncom- 
fortable ^ealdng English, communication between parent and child may soon be limited to 
essential commands. 

36. Make use of music, nursery rhymes, and stwies diat involve repetition and humw. 

37. Use your ESL q>ecia]ist as a resource persra. He/she can give you advice about ESL materi- 
als» as well as primary materials that are readily adaptable. 

38 . Realize that it may be necessary to give more information in moie detail foe an ESL student 
than for a native speaker. Use a variety of ways to oommuricate, including rewording what 
you want to say, drawing sketches, using gestures and pantomime, and writing basic woids. 

39. Teach the ESL studmt some commands and Aenlet her lead the class in Simon Says. 

40. Ask the ESL student to teach a game fitom her country. 

41. Ask her to draw a picture, any picture, and talk about it. She must be interested in the picture 
to have drawn it 

42. Have her keep rK>tebooks or scnqibooks-a *'My Bodc*\ Let her draw or cut out and paste in 
any picn»es she likes. 

43. Don't put her with poor readers all the time. Put her with high achievers (readers) sometimes 
so that she will have good models. continued 
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44. Use brand immes that the ESL student already knows fiom TV commensals and other media 
advertising. Use placemats* brochines, and ads for a variety of language4eaming experi- 
ences. 

45. Let the ESL student v^te her own dicti<mary» using pictures* caxtoons, capticms, or titles. 
Leave ample space for new words from new units. 

46. Take advantage of her love of TV and radio commercials. Take die language slogans &om 
magazines or TV and use them. 

47. Be sure the student is able to give personal inforaiation with confidence: name, age, address, 
phone number, parents* names, etc. 

48. Have students call each other and ask a q)ecific question. A teacher or peer can call the 
student at hcmie. 

49. Have the ESL student call a toy store and ask the price of a partictilar toy. 

50. Call 'THal a Stcvy*\ Call for a hospital tape or time and teaq>erature. 

51. Have an older sibling or relative come to class and give a shon play, dance, or tell a folk tale 
in her native language. Give an introduction in English and answer questions about it in 
English. 

52. Have the ESL student translate a traditional folk tale into English and write it in ''My Book**. 

53. Have the ESL student interWew American students or staff: 

What is your favorite...? 
What do you have in your room at home? 
Tell me «^ut your...? 
Interviews may be taped on cassettes. 

54. Have the more advanced ESL student conduct a poll (with speciHc directions) by asking 
certain quesri(Mis of her peers (American students) and then forming some cor«clusions. This 
is good for comparison/contrast, gathering and organizing material, and making conclusions. 

55. Ask young American children to teach junq> rope rhymes to the ESL student 

56. Copy the lyrics of a current popular song and have the ESL student memcmze them. 

57. Ask an American peer to simplify a pop song. Uiuierline the problem vocabulary ch* struc- 
tures in a current song and ask an American student to explain the meanings to the ESL 
student 

58. Play ''Bingo**. It is a good game f(x teaching listening annprehensicm and numerals. 

59. Play ''Concentration**. This is another good game for teaching vocabulary. Cut out pictures. 
Mount them on cards of equal size, making sure you have two idenrical pictures for each 
object Turn aU the canls face down and have the student oy to noatchcanls. Eachtimeshe 
turns a card over (whether w not it is a match), she must say something about the card. 

60. Useirictures and other language materials you aheady have and adapt diem. Teachers fiom the 
higher grades can borrow fnoin elementary teachers (as long as tl^ 

level of die student). 

6 1 . Use sequence cards, strip stories, model clocks— materials that are aheady in scbocd. 

62. Recoidsevcnd single instnictiofis on a cassette to alk^ 
pace. 

63. Makealist of activities you expecttheESLs!udenttoooQq)lett 
Restrict die content in diese activities, but make iq) a variety of a^ 
reading exercises, watching fihnstrips, and writing) on die same topic. 

64. Use die "Neighborhood Map'' idea. Let die ESL student draw a map of her neighboriiood (per- 
haps widi the help of her American peer), using pencils for die first sketch and dien crayons for 

contimsed 



the finUhed product Adc hrr to ilni w major itrrrtf , finiyt, hiiinfifff ^ aiwl ffflFtfi ^ iiKjiMtifig hrr 
ownhouieor nMrtu ic uL Mount Aein^ioacanltoifd or poiteriio^ Tlwo^byuiiiif imniatufe 

65. Makea14yWofdrb(»L AfierjmESLttidettisaUetofm^gni^ 
pioiioiiiioes the lionl iMtfa id^ 

the wocU* It becomes bds. Ixtbervmteeacfaiiwdoajuiiadexcardasd^ 
keep her caidi ia her "l^y WofdT fik box. 

66. Use fhymcs and wngs that dukben enjoy. Rhymea and foopuiuaUy contain diovtph^ 
pftpftitfon; flff*ifn!f that aiK vital in ffpnnj f^np ^ iy tgarfiiiig i If youneedoioicsoogcconsult 
your fflutie teacher. 

67. Teach gwcific vert) tensies by asking the ESLstudem 10 wi^ 
qnnding pictures. Labdtonae of the obyecis in the picture lo mike 

68* Consult your kjndeqgvtenteadier or ttadinf special Many of the materials used 

widi American chikben 10 check leading lea^^ Examples: 
exercises on left to riglit movement, identification of shapes, discriminating between big and little, 
eic. 

69* Make an audk> cassette of die woids of a simplified dictionaiy , such as the Orford Picture Dictkh 
nary , so dutt die ESL learner can itad and hear die woids at die sa^ 

70. Use siniplified books widiacCTmpanyingicad-^^ 
of oocmnercial publishers* 

71. Teach qiedficvocabulaiy by placing die actual ol^ects 

teaching die namest and then taking some away and seeing how many names she can re^^ 
7Z Use pantomimes and pantomime gaaies such as Xhaiades** for teaching picsent piDgresrive. 
73. Use doUs or stuffed animals to teach vocabulaiy, singulai:^plunl imperatives* sut^-veri> agree- 

ment» pronouns, and possessives. Utili2e peer tutoring (playing) to rrinforoe learning and to 

provkle review* 

74 Use toy tdq)hcnes to teach numbers, dialing* simple diabgs. 



Souroa: Adapted from Momiation provided by Edwina Hoffman. Astociala, Florida iniamational Univarslly 
MuMhinottenai Rasoufca Canter . Miami. Florida* 
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APPENDIX C 



SAMPLE CULTURGRAM 



The following Culturgram is included to serve as a sample of the information that is provided in the 
Culturgram series. 

Copyright. 199L Reprinted with permission of the David M. Kennedy Center for International 
Studies, Brigham Young University. Reproduction in any form, in pari or in whole, is strictly 
prohibited. The Kennedy Center has produced a series of over 100 Culturgrams that contain a 
variety of information about countries around the world. To obtain complete original copies or a 
free catalog, contact: Brigham Young University, Kennedy Center Publications, 280 HRCB, Provo, 
UT 84602; 80U378-6528. 
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Mexico 

(United Mexican States) 



PACIFICOCEAN 



CUSTOMS AND COURT^ES 
Greetings 

The usual greeting is a handshake or a nod of the 
head, although a Tull emtxace between Triends is com- 
mon. Women often gieet each other with a kiss on the 
cheek. Mexkans typicaUy stand ctosc to each other 
while talking;, sometimes touching their fnend's doth' 
ing. Mexicans ait gcneially very fiiendly and ptdite in 
their greetings* Verbal gitetir^ vary, but thiec com- 
mon ones aie: Buenos dtas (Good morning.). Buenca 
tardes (Good aftemooaX and Buenos noches (Good 
evening or good tti^t), A casual giteting is Hota 
(HeUo.). Men aie lefened to as Sefior (Mr.); women as 
Seffortta (Miss). Only w4ien one is suie a woman is 
married is the title Seifora (Mrs.) used. 

Visiting 

Mexicans aie very hospitable. Unannounced visitois 
ait usually welcome and served refreshments* Mexi« 
cans enjoy conversation and socializing *vith Triends. 
On special occasions such as binhdays or Mother's 
Day, gifts ait important and seitnading is still popular. 
Eating 

When eating, both hands arc kept above the table. 
Guests do not leave directly after the meal, but stay for 
convenation. Fbod purchased on the stftct Is usually 
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eaten at the stand. It is inappmpriate for adults to eat 
while walking on the stitcL Bland foods sudi as brcad 
or rice ane eaten with spicy foods to itlieve the buming 
sensatioa Many also use a pinch of salt for rclief Hot* 
spicy food is called picame. while hoi (tcmpe^atu^^) 
food is called catteme. Some foods ait eaten with 
utensils, othen with the hand. TortOlas mofknuKd^s 
scoops for sauces* 

Gestures 

' W can be indk:ated by shaking the hand from side 
to side with the index finger extended and palm out- 
ward. The 'thumbs up** gestuit is used for approval. 
Items ait handed, not tossed, to another pcnxxi. A 
common way to beckon a person is with a "pssst-pssst** 
sound, which is not consideiod impolite. If someone 
sneezes, a person may say sidud (Good health.)i Hand 
and ami gestuits ait often used in conveisatkm. 

THE PEOPLE 

General Attitudes 
The concept of time is less precise in Mexico than in 
the United States, althou^ this is changing in uitan 
aitas. Generally, Mexicans feel indivkSuals ait moit 
imponant than schedules. If a vislU)r or business asso- 
ciate diops in unexpectedly, most Mexicans will stop to 
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talk, leganllessof how long it takes and even if it makes 
the peison laie lor iiocnething else. Business contacts 
aie often made during the iwo- or thite^iour lunch 
break. Actually, these are social meetings, for the most 
paft, and txisiness is conducted in the last few minutes. 
The Mexican peo|^ are genendly proud of their coun- 
try« despite the difficult challenges it continues to face. 
They do not appieciate citizens of the United States 
referring to themselves as "Americans*"' as if they are 
the only Americans. Mexicans are also Americans. It is 
mofc polite to lefer to oneself as a citizen of the United 
States. 

Personal Appearance 

Most Mexicans wear clothing that i s also common in 
the United States* especially in the uiban aieas. But 
there aiealso many types of traditional clothing worn in 
rural areas — either daily or for festivals. In some ait as« 
a man wears a wool poncho (serape) over his shiit and 
pants when it is cold. His wide-brimmed hat is made of 
sUraw. His wife may wear a long, full skirt. In cooler 
weather, a shawl (rebow) may cover her blouse. The 
designs and colors are often markers of a specinc 
region. Mayan Indians also wear traditional clothing, 
such as black wool skirts for women, People from 
various regions of Mexico wearmany differentkindscf 
clothing, but colorand beauty arc two common features 
for all of them. 

Population 

There are 87.8 million people in Mexico, a popula- 
tion that is growing at 2.2 percent annually. Mexico 
City, the capital* has a population of nearly seventeen 
million— one of the largest cities in the world* About60 
percent of the population ismestizo (mixed Spanish and 
Indian). Iiliirty percent of the population is pure Indian 
(also called Amerindian) orpiedominantly Indian. These 
are the descendants of the Mayan and Aztec empires. 
About 9 percent is of European ancestry. Most Mexi- 
cans tend to identify with their Indian and Spanish 
heritages. 

Language 

Spanish is the official language of Mexico. There are 
perhaps as many as one hundred Indian languages still 
spoken in parts of Mexico, such as Tzotzil, Nahuatl 
(Aztec), Maya, Otomip Zapotec, Mixtec, or Tzeltal. 
English is understood by many in large urban areas. 
Religion 

The majority of Mexicans (97 percent) are Roman 
Catholic. The Catholic Church is very much a part of 
the culture, attitudes, and history of all Mexicans. Other 
Christian churches are active in Mexico. The ;jonstitu- 
tion guarantees freedom of worship. 



UFE^STYLE 
The Family 

Except in urtxm areas* where the trend is to have 
smaller families, Mexican families are generally large 
(more than three diildien). Family unity is very impor- 
tant. Indeed^ family itsponnbtltties often come before 
all other feqmisitrilities. Divorce is relatively low, due 
in pan to the dominance of the Catholic Ciith. The 
Catholic Church does not supportdivorce. The fatheris 
the leader of the family, but the mother runs the house- 
hold. A household, especially in rural areas, may in- 
elude members of the extended family. 

Dating and Marriage 
While a chapenme was once common on dates, the 
practice has significantly diminished.Today, instead of 
Cidlingonagirtatherhome.the boy often meeu the girl 
at a prearranged place. In urban areas, dating habits are 
similar to those in the United States. Parental approval 
of the boyfriend, however, is still important In some 
areas, itisconsideredamark of poor characterforagirl 
to go out alone after dark. It is common for Mexican 
males to make piropos (flattering personal comments) 
to females, to which the females generally do not 
respond. Marriage customs follow Catholic traditiorus. 
Ommon law marriage is also practiced and recognized. 
Diet 

Staple foods include com, beans, and chiles. They 
are combined with spices, vegetables* and meats or fish 
in the daily meajr. Of course, different foods are eaten 
in different {^am of the country, but some are common 
throughout the nation. Forexample, tortittasimwicfnm 
commeal) art eaten everywhere, either alone as bread 
or as part of a meal. Some common foods include 
frijolesrefritos (refried beans), torn (hollow n>ll stuffed 
with meat or cheese), quesadilla (tortilla baked with 
cheese), mole (spicy sauce), taco (folded tortilla filled 
with meat, cheese, and onions), and many others. Many 
names of Mexican food are common in the United 
iutes becauseof the popularity of Mexican restaurants. 
The main meal of the day is eaten in eariy afternoon. A 
light dinner is eaten late in the day (as late as 9:00 p.m.). 

Business 

Businesses are generally open from 9:00 a.m. to 6:00 
P.M., although many shops in smaller towns close be- 
tween 2:00 and 4:00 p.m. for the midday meal. Sutel 
vendon and open air markets are common. Bargaining 
is common in these instances. Purchased items are 
customarily wrapped or placed in a bag before being 
carried in public. Oovemment offices usually close by 
2:30 p.m. In rural areas, weekly marfcet days provide 
foods and other goods to the people. 
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Kccmtton 

Soccer is the most popular spon in Mexico. The 
§pott that draw)^ the next highest tiumlier or spectators 
is the buUfight. Jal aim, a fast moving type of handball 
is botha^iectatDr and pafticipationsport.Oiherpanici- 
pation spoils include baseball. haskcthalU tennis^ golf* 
and volleyball. Mexicans enjoy fheir own fonn of the 
fodeocaUedc/rarrMd!0«whichisoftcn accompanied by 
a fair-like atmosi^e. The people's love for music and 
dancing is evident in the many recreational activities 
that involve both. Day-long fiestas and week-long 
festivals nearly always include a marlachl band or 
other type of musical group frying for dancing or just 
listening. Rrcworks, feasts* and bullfights arc also 
common festi/al aaivities. These local celebrations 
always provide relaxation and fun for the people. 
Watching television is a favorite leisure activity* es- 
pecially in urban areas. 

Holidays 

As a predominantly Catholic nation* Mexico cele- 
brates many Catholic holidays. Every village* town* 
and city has a patron saint* for which there is an annual 
celebration. Some of the main religious holidays in- 
clude St. Anthony's Day (17 January)* when children 
take their pets to church to be blessed by St. Anthony* 
the patron saint of animals; Camival Week* the week of 
parties and parades before Lent; Easter (Thursday 
through Sunday); Corpus Christ! (May or June); As- 
sumption (15 August); All Saints Day (1 November)* 
on which the dead are remembered; All Souls Days (2 
Novrmber)* on which* according to Indian tradition* 
food i^s prepared to feed mtuming souls; and Chrisunas* 
which IS celebrated with nightly parties (posadas) be- 
ginning 16 December The poinsettia flower originated 
in Mexico and is associated with the legend of a poor 
boy's gift to the Christ child. Most Mexicans attend a 
midnight mass on Christmas eve. 

National public holidays include New Year's Day* 
the binhday of Benito Ju^,^z (21 March)* Labor Day ( I 
lA2i^)fClncodeMayo{S May* which celebrates an 1 867 
victory over the French)* Independence Day (16 Sep- 
tember)* Cc lumbus Day (12 October)* Revolution Day 
(20 November)* and the Day of the Virgin Guadalupe 
(12 December). 

THE NATION 

Land and Climate 
Mexico is about three times the size of Texas* or 
aboutone-fifththesizeof the United States* Itshares its 
northern border with the United States and its southcm 
borderwithOuatemala and Belize. Muchof the north is 



dry and hot* while tropical jungles arc found in the 
south. Mexicoisffichinnatural lesounces* including oil* 
natural gas* silver. inEMiore. coal* copper* gcrid* lead* and 
zinc. The central plateau * where Mexico City is located* 
is bounded by two mountain ranges* the Sierra Madsre 
Oriental on the east and the Siena Madre Occidental or; 
the west. In all* two-thitds of the country is covered by 
mountains* many of which are extinct volcanos. Tem- 
perature arul rainfall vary with altitude and region. In 
the mountains* alpine conditions prevail. In Mexico 
City* the climate is more temperate. Rain falls mainly 
between November and May on the plateau. In the 
south* humidity and temperatures are higher. 

The history of Mexico boasu a long line of advanced 
Indian civilizations whose accomplishments rival those 
of the Egyptians and eariy Europeans. They had accu- 
rate calendan* understood astronomy* were master 
craftsmen^ and built huge empires. The Olmecs are 
considered to have been among the first inhabttams of 
the area around 2000 a.c. The Mayan Empire built in- 
credible cities throughout North and Cditral /merica 
but fell in the twelfth century. The Aztecs were the last 
great empire and were conquered by the Spanish in 
1S19. The Spanish virtually destroyed the Aztec cul- 
ture. They also brought Christianity to the land and 
ruled until the nineteenth century. 

A drive for indepencf ^nce began in September 1810* 
led by Miguel Hidalgo* a Mexican priest. Independence 
was gained in 1 822. Mexico was one of the first coun- 
tries to revolt against Spain. A constitution was adopted 
in 1824 and a republic was established. However* 
Antonio Ldpez de Santa Ana took power in 1833 and 
ruled as a dictator. During his regime, Texas seceded 
(1836) and joined the United States. Also* Mexico 
fought a war ( 1 846-48) with the United States and lost 
more territory (much of the current western United 
States). Santa Ana resigned in 1855 and Benito Juinez 
became president. In 1861* French troops invaded 
Mexico City and named Austrian Archduke Maximilian 
the emperor of Mexico. Forces under Jui rez overthrew 
Maximilian in 1867. Another dictator* Porfirio Dfaz* 
came to power in 1877 and was overthrown in 1910* 
when Mexico entered a period of intemal political 
unrest and violence. 

That period* ending in the 1920s, became Mexico's 
social revolution. The Institutional Revolutionary Fany 
(PR!) emerged as the leader of the nation in 1929. 
Political unrest continued in the 1930s* but Mexico has 
been basically stable since 1940. However* the PRI 
ruled the country as a single patty and restricted political 
dissent for many years. In 1988* when Carios Salinas dc 



Goim was etected prcsidcni« pfomises were made to 
bring gfcater democracy lo Mexico throug}! poHUcal 
and economic feform. Many changes have taken place* 
tNii full democracy remains to be established in the 
coming yeans. 

Government 
Mexico has a federal govenunent led by a president. 
There is no v^ce picsidenl. The piesidcnt is elected 
directly by the people. Voting is compulsory for all 
adults eighteen and older. A president m.ay only serve 
one term, and a legislator is not allowed to serve two 
consecutive terms. The legislature is composed of a 
Senate and Chamber of Dqnities. While the states are 
autonomous* the federal government has strong powers 
and controls things ^uch as education and certain 
industries. 

Economy 

Due largely to the discovery of oil in Mexico, the 
economic situation has imptoved a great deal over the 
last fifty years. In the 1980s, however, lower world oil 
prices, high debt, high inflation, and unemploymem, as 
well as a destructive earthquake in Mexico City, all 
severely hindered economic growth. However, the 
I economy is making a strong comeback, with current 
growth above 2.S percent. To stimulate the economy, 
the government sold some state-owned companies, 
attracted foreign investment, and liberalized trading 
regulations. The current average annual gross domestic 
produa (GDP) per capita is US$2,165, 

Agricultural )unuits employ about 26 percent of the 
labor force. Major crops include com, cotton, wheat, 
coffee, sugarcane, sorghum, oilseed, and vegetables. 
The agriculture sector also produces rubber, cocoa, and 
chicle (used in making chewing gum). Unfortunately, 
Mexico is also a major supplier of marijuana. Govern- 
ment efforts to stem the drug trade have been signifi- 
cant, but they have also cost a great deal of money. 
Mexico coopenues with the United States in fighting 
drug traffickers. 

Mining and petroleum are the two most important 
industries, but they employ less than 2 percent of the 
labor force. Tourism is important for earning foreign 
exchange and provides employment for many people. 
In addition to oil and coffee, Mexico exports agricul- 
tural products, shrimp, cotton, and engines. The Ui;ited 
States is Mexico's principal trading pannen 
Education 

Education is compulsory and free between ages six 
and fourteen. After the firat six yean of primary educa- 
tion, studenu enter either three yein of secondary 
school, five yean of college preparatory education, or 
a six-year, teacher*training sKchool. There are al>so nu- 



merous special and vocational schools to choose from. 
After secondary school* a student may enter one of the 
above tracks or may enroll in a piDfessional school. A 
uni versf ty education may last from three to seven yean. 
The National Univenity of Mexico is prestigious, and 
only one-third of the applicants ate aUe to pasa the 
rigorous entrance exams. Univenity ennrilmem has 
increased Oipidly in the last decade. The literacy rate is 
88 percent* nearly 14 percent higher than just five 
years ago. 

Transportation and Communication 
Persotf al can are common in urt>an areas* but most 
peofrfe use public u^ansportation. Buses are plentiful 
and inexpeiuive. Mexico City has a fme subway sys- 
tem. There ate numerous taxis, but many operate ille- 
gally. Mexico has an extensive system of roads* but 
many remain unpaved or semi-paved. There is a na- 
tional railway system and a domestic airline. Buses also 
provide service between cities. C6mmunications are 
well-developed and modem, although many niral fami- 
lies do not have telephones in their homes. Numerous 
radio and television stations serve the public and sev- 
eral daily newspapen are available. 

Health 

Water is potable in most cities* but in some smaller 
towns or rural areas* bottled water is recommended. 
Medical facilities are good in urt)an areas. The infant 
mortality rate is 33 per 1,000 and the life expectancy 
ranges from sixty-eight to seventy-six yean. 
For the Traveler 

No visa is necessary for stays of up to three months, 
although proof of citizenship is required. No vaccina- 
tions are needed. For some locations* malaria suppres- 
sants may be advisable. Mexico's tourist industry is 
well-developed and offenbeaches, archaeological sites, 
grand colonial cities, and many other attractions. Con- 
tact the Mexican Government Tourist Office* 405 Park 
Avenue, Suite 1002, New Yoric, NY 10022* for more 
information. 

FOR FURTHER INFORMATION 

As a briefing, this Culturgram is designed to be only one 
tool in building bridges of undcntanding. Societies are 
complex and individual people are very different. Because 
this Culturgram ii only an introduction to the people of 
Mexico, it is genenl and may not apply to all regions of the 
counuy. For more deuiled information, we suggest you 
consult your local library. Or write to the Embassy of 
Mexico,2829SixieenthSireeuNW,Washington,DC20009. 



APPENDIX 0 

CHRONOLOGICAL REFERENCE 
OF KEY HISTORICAL EVENTS 
RELATED TO U,S, ETHNIC GROUPS 



The chronological listing of key historical events related to U.S. ethnic groups offers the teacher a 
historical reference to developing a perspective of events considered to be significant in U.S. history. 
This material can be used as reference to develop a number of teaching activities or stimulate student 
research projects. 



Chronology ot Kuy Hi?:>1ur ic;j| t vents Related to U.S. EtnRic Groups 



Date 



Event 



1513 Juan Ponce dc Leon bnJcd on the Florida pcninKtila while on route from Puerto Rico. The relationiihip 

between Europeans and American Indiana north of Mexico began. 

1519 Hcrnan Cortez, the Spanish cont|ujstador, and a group of Spaniards arrived in the region that is now 

Mexico. 

1565 The Spanish eiilablishcd the St. Augustine colony in PloridkS (he fifni settlement organized by Europeans in 

present-day United States. 

1619 The first Africans arrived in the English North American ci)lonjes. 

1620 The Pilgrims came to America from England on the Mayflower and established a settlement at Plymouth, 
Massachusetts. 

1637 More than 500 American Indians were killed by the colonists in a massacre known as the Pcijuot War. 

1654 The first Jewish immigrants to North America settled in New Amsterdam to escape persecution in Brazil. 
1683 German immigrams began settling in Pcnnsylvuniu. 
1718 The Scots-Irish began immigrating i(» North America in large numbers. 

1 754-63 The Fk.:tnch and Indian War occurred. 

1798 A Fc Jeralist-dominatcd Congress enacted the Alien and Sedition Acts to crush the Republican party and to 

harass aliens. 

1812 The War of 1812. between the United Stales and Dritain, caused deep factions among the American Indian 

tribes because of their different allegiances. 

181S The first mass immigrations from Europe to North America began. 

1830 Congress passed a Removal Act, which auth(»ri/ed the removal of American Indians from cast to west of 
the Mississippi. 



Date 



Event 



1831 i 
1836 I 

1845 

1846-48 
1846 

j 

1848 

1850 
1855 

1859 
1863 
1864 
1869 

1871 
1876 

1882 
1885 
1886 

1887 



N»l Tufnet leJ a lA^yc revolt in which ncurly 60 while* were kiUcJ. 

Mexico's Presiiknt Santa Anna and M% troops defeated the Texans at the Alaimn Six weeks later Santa 
Anna was defeated by Satn MoMsfon and his Texan troops at San Jacinto* 

The United States annexed Texas, which had declared itself independent from Mexico) in 1836* This was 
one key event that led Co the Mexican 'American War, 

A series of potato blights in Ireland caused thousands of its citizens to emigrate to the United Slaves, 

On May 13« 1846, the United States declared war on Mexico and the Mexican -American War began. 

The United States and Mexico signed the Treaty of Guadalupe Hidalgo that ended the Mexican-American 
War. Mexico \oU nearly one^third of its territory, and the United States acquired most of the territory that 
comprises its southwestern states. 

The California le^slature passed a discriminatory Foreign Miner's Tax that forced Chinese immigrants to 
pay a highly disproportionate share of the state taxes. 

Castle Garden, an immigration station, opened in New York City, The antiforeign Know-Nothing Move* 
ment reached its zenith and had a number of political successes in the 1855 elections. The movement 
rapidly declined after 1855, 

Juan N, Cortina, who became a U,S, citizen under the provisions of the Treaty of Guadalupe Hidalgo, led a 
scries of rebellions against Anglo-Americans in the Southwest, 

On January 1, 1863, President Abraham Lincoln issued the Emancipation Proclamation, which freed slaves 
in those states still fighting the Union, 

Nearly 300 Cheyennes were killed in a surprise attack at Sand Creek, Colorado, This event is known as the 
Sand Creek Massacre, 

The transcontinental railroad, linking the West to the East, was completed, Chinese laborers did most of 
the work on the Pacific portion of the railroad. The unsuccessful Wakamatsu Colony, made up of Japanese 
immigrants, was established in California. 

A white mob in Los Angeles attacked a Chinese community. When the conflict ended, 19 Chinese were 
killed and their community was in shambles. 

in the disputed Hayes-Tilden election, the Democrats and Republicans made a political bargain that 
symbolized the extent to which northern whites had abandoned southern African-Americans, Sioux tribes, 
under the leadership of Sitting Bull, wiped out Custer's Seventh Calvary at Little Big Horn, This was one 
of the last victories for American Indian tribes. 

The Chinese Exclusion Act was enacted by Congress, Another congressional immigration act established a 
head tax of fifty cents and excluded "lunatics, convicts, idiots, and those likely to become public charges." 

A serious anti-Chinese riot occurred in Rock Springs, Wyoming. Twenty-eight Chinese were killed, and 
many others were wounded and driven from their homes. 

The Apache warrior Qeronimo surrendered to U.S. forces in September, 1 886. His surrender marked the 
defeat of the Southwest tribes. The Haymarket Affair in Chicago increased the fear of foreign ""radicals" 
and stimulated the growth of nativistic sentiments in the United States. 

Congress passed the Dawes Severalty Act, which wu desigtied to terminate partially the American Indian's 
special relationship with the U.S. government. 
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Date 



Event 



1888 The Scoit Act prahibiled the immigration of Chinese laborers ^nd permitted only officvdhf teachers, 

siuikntSf merchauUs, and travelers from China to enter the United Stalei^. 

\U90 Three huridred Sioux were killed in a conflict at Wounded Knee Creek in South Dakota. 

1891 Eleven Italian-Americanis were lynched in New Orleani during the height of American nativiMn, after 
I being accused of murdering a police superintendent. 

1 892 I Ellis Island opened and replaced Castle Garden as the main port of entry for European immigrants, 

1893 Queen Uliuokailana of Hawaii was overthrown in a bloodless revolution led by 
American planters. The Republic of Hawaii was established, with Stanford Dole as president, 

1896 In a historic decision, Plessy v. Ferguson, the Supreme Court ruled that "^separate but e4|uar facilities were 
amslitutional 

1898 i Hiiwaii was annexed to the United Slates. Under the terms of the Treaty of Paris, the treaty that ended the 
Spanish-American War, the United States acquired Puerto Rico, Guam, and the Philippines. Cuba became 
independent of Spain but was placed under U.S. tutelage, 

1900 With the Poraker Act, the United States established a government in Puerto Rico to which the president of 

the United States appointed governor and Executive Council, 

1901-10 Almost 9 million immigrants entered the United States, most of whom came from southern and eastern 
Europe. 

1908 The United States and Japan made the Gentlemen's Agreement, which was designed to reduce the number 
of Japanese immigrants entering the United States. 

1910 The National Association for the Advancement of Colored People (N AACP> ■ ganized. A Mexico i 

revolution caused many Mexican peasants to immigrate to the United States looking for jobs. Other 
immigrants came to escape political turmoil and persecution. 

1913 The California legislature passed a land bill that made it difficult for Japanese immigrants to lease land. 

1917 Thirty-nine African Americans were killed in a bloody riot in East St. Louis, Missouri. A comprehensive 
immigration bill was enacted that established a literacy test for entering immigrants. The Jones Act was 
passed by Che U.S. Congress, making Puerto Ricans U.S. Citizens and subject to the U.S. draft. 

1920 The Hawaiian Homes Commission was started to benefit native Hawaiians. Very little of the land involved 
was used for its stated purpose. The number of persons born in Puerto Rico and living in the United States 
was 11,811. 

1924 The Johnson-Reed Act established extretne quotas on immigration and blatantly discriminated against 
southern and eastern European and nonwhite nations. 

1925 A large number of Filipinos began to immigrate to Hawaii and the U.S. mainland to work as field laborem. 

1927 The Filipino Federation of Labor was organized in Los Angeles. 

1928 The League of United Latin American Citizerts was formed in Hariingcnt Texas. 

1929 An anti-Filipino riot occurred in Exeter, Californiat in which more than 200 Filipinos were assaulted. 

1930 llic Japanese American Citizenship League was organized. 
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W34 

1033 
1942 

1943 

194f> 
1952 

1954 

1959 

196^) 

1961 
1962 

1963 
1964 

1965 



l%S-6H 
1966 



.Eyiant _^ . . . _ 

CongrcM piiSKeJ (be Tydingf^McDuffic Aii. Thix act promiM^ the Philippine* independence and \m\u6 
Filipino immigration to Ibe United States t4> S() per year. 

Preiident Franklin D. Ro(M(evelt Mgncd ibe Rcpalrialiim Act. llie act offered free transportation to Fiiipi- 
nos who would lo the Philippines. Those who left were unable M% return to the United States except 
under a severe quota system. 

On February 19, 1942, President Franklin D. R<s>sevcU issued Executive Order 9066, which authorized the 
iniernment of Japanese Americans who lived on ihe West Qukt. The United Stales and Mexico made an 
agreement that authorimi Mexican immigrants to w<irk temporarily in (he United States. This project is 
known as the bracero program. 

White violence directed at African Americans led to a serious riot in Detroit, in which 34 people were 
killed. The antt-Mexican txwA suit riots occurred in Los Angeles during the summer. 

On July 4, 1946, the Philippines became independent. 

The McCarran 'Walter Immigration and Nationality Act was p»sscd by Congress. It eliminated race as a 
factor in immigration. However, the national origins <|uota system remained but was liberalized. 

llie Refugee Relief Act permitted 5,(MK) Hungarian refugees to enter the United States. In a landmark 
decision. Brown v. Board of Education, the Supreme Court ruled that sch(K)l segregation was inherently 
unequal. The U.S. Immigration and Naturalization Service began Operation Wetback, a massive program 
to deport illegal Mexican Immigrants. 

Fidel Castm t<M)k over the reins of power in Cuba from the government of Fulgencio Batista, After this 
revolution, many Cuban refugees entered the United States, Hawaii became the fiftieth state of the United 
States. 

On February 1, 196(), the sit-in movement, which desegregated public accommodation facilities throughout 
the South, began in Greensboro, North Carolina, 

llie National Indian Youth Council was organized. 

Commercial air flights between the United States and Cuba ended. Immigration from Cuba to the United 
States became strictly clandestine. 

More than 200,000 people participated in a ''March on Washington for Freedom and Jobs," 

The Civil Rights Act of 1964, the most comprehensive civil rights bill in American history, was enacted by 
Congress and signed by President Lyndon B, Johnson, 

With the passage of the Civil Rights Act of 1965, Puerto Ricans were no longer required to pass an English 
literacy test to vote in New York State. The Immigration Reform Act of 1965 wai passed by Congress, 
This act, which became effective in 1968, abolished the national origins quota system and liberalized 
American immigration policy. Immigration from Asia and Latin America increased after this set was 
passed, A grape strike led by Cesar Chavez and the National Farm Workers Asaoeiation began in Delano, 
California, a town in the San Joaquin Valley, Rodolfo ''Corkey** Oonzales formed the Crusade for Justice 
in Denver This important civil rights organization epitomized the Chicano movement that emerged in the 
I960'a. The Cuban Refugee Airlift program began. Flights from Cuba to Miami, Florida, were sponsored 
by Ihe U.S, governmcnl, The program was Icrminaled in t973» 

A icriea of riots occurred in American cities, in which African* Americans expressed their frustrations and 
discontent. 



Stokely CarmichacI issued a call for Black Power during 
Miaaisaippi, 
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.ciyil rights demonstration in Greenwood, 
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Date I Event _ 

1970 Herman BadiUo was elected the U.S. House of RepresenjatiVes. He was the ftrsi Puerto Rican elected to 

Congress, 

1973 I African 'Americans were elected mayors in Detroit, Atlant;^, b»s Angeles, and other cities. 

1974 The VS. Supreme OMjrt ruled in the Lau v, Nichols case thai schools should provide students with 

, instruction in their native language. This ruling gave bilingual-bicultural education in the United States a 
tremend^His t>oosi. 



1975 I U,S. participation in the Vietnam War had ended (1973), and communist governments took control of 

Vietnam and Cambodia (Kampuchea)* Many Indochinese refugees settled In the United Slates. Between 
> 1971 and 1978, 1 10,200 Vietnamese refugees immigrated to the United States. 

1976 Jerry Apodaca and Raul Castro were elected governors of New Mexico and Arizona, respectively. 

1978 I In the case of Regents of the University of California v. Bakke, the Supreme Court of the United Stales 
I upheld the idea of affirmative action but ruled against strict racial quotas. The court concluded that the 
affirmative action program at the Medical School of the University of California at Davis was unconstitu- 
tionaL 

The 1980 U,S. Census indicated that the populution of some ethnic groups in the United States increased 
dramatically in the decade between 1970 and 1980. Mexicans, Koreans, and Chinese were among the 
groups whose population increased the most. While the white population increased only 6% between 1970 
and 1980, the population of Asian and Pacific islanders more than doubled (from 1,5 million to 3,S millbn) 
and the Hispanic population increased more than 60%. The Refugee Relief Act of 1980 was enacted, 
enabling more refugees to enter the United States. 

The U.S. Senate approved an international treaty that outlaws genocide and that makes it an international 
;;:ime to kill or injure members of national, racial, or ethnic groups. The treaty, approved by 69 other 
nations, was written after Jews became victims of the Nazi holocaust. The Immigration Reform and 
Control Act of 1986 was passed by Congress and became law. The act imposed severe penalties on 
employers who knowingly hired illegal immigrants, and gave amnesty to manv 'Itegal immigrants who had 
been living in the United States since January 1« 1982. 

The Civil Liberties Act (;f 1988 was passed by Congrcf:s and signed by President Ronald Reagan, The act 
provided compensation for the Japanese Americans and the Aleuts of the Pribilof Islands and the Aleutian 
Islands for the losses they incurred for being relocated during World War 11, 



Source: Banks, 1991 (reprinted with permission). 
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Appendix E 



Myths and Facts About the ""Discovery'' of 
America and Native Americans 



Myth: Columbus discovered the Americas. 

Facts: The Americas had been inhabited since approximately 13000 B.C. Columbus was 
lost when he landed in the Caribbean. Looking for a new route to India^ he bumped into the 
island of Guanahanit a part of what has become known as the West Indies. 

Myth: Columbus and the explorers who followed him wanted to improve the quality of life 
for peop!e in the Americas. 

Facts: Columbus' real mission was to seek glory and gold in the name of God and his Portu* 
guese and Spanish sponsors. When gold was found to be scarcct came to be viewed as a 
source of slave labor for Europeans, 

Myth: Columbus was attacked by savage native peoples and had to defend his crew. 
Facts: The people who greeted Columbus, according to his own account, were ""full of love 

and without greed I believe there is no better race or better land in the world." They 

could coexist with other groups, including the Carib, who have been erroneously portrayed 
as cannibalistic. 

Savage brutality was instigated by the Spanish invaders in attempts to enslave the Native 
peoples for labor and to force them to serve Spain's king and queen "with love and fear.'" 
According to Columbus, ''With fifty men we could subjugate them all and make them do 
whatever we want.** 

In response to extreme brutality, the indigenous Taino, Arawak, and Carib defended them- 
selves, but as they were no match for the Spanish, their clans were eventually eliminated by 
Columbus and his followers, One scholar estimated that there may have been more than 
three million Tainos living in Bohio (now called Espanola) in tic. Caribbean when Columbus 
first arrived; 50 years later, Bartolome de las Casas wrote that only 200 Tainos still lived 
there« 

Myth: Native Americans were historical figures, They have not been able to survive the 
rigors of modern life, so there are only a small, insignificant number left today. 
Facts: Native Americans exist today and have tremendous potential political and numerical 
power, despite centuries of destructive forces directed against them. There are 1.8 million 
Native Americans living in what is now the United States, and there are vast numbers beyond 
this is the ''other Americas'' to the north and south of the United States. 

Myth: Real Indians look and act a certain way; they are distinguishable as Indians by their 

physical characteristics, dress, dwellings, and where they live. 

Facts: There are more than 300 different indigenous nations in the United States alone. 
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Native peoples vary greatly in looks, speech, lifestyle, and beliefs, depending on their nation, 
clan, region, parental heritage, and individual variations. Most U.S. native Americans are 
urban, not rural or reservation-dwelling, and most are of mixed heritage (cross*clan and 
racial). 



* Myth: Native Americans share only a biological heritage. 

• Facts: Native Americans share numerous heritages— ethnic, cultural, historical, and spiritual 
The shared spiritual heritage is primarily focused on connectedness. Even though native 
people vary, they share a respect for the earth and life and see themselves as a part of the 
whole universe-not as the center or master of it. 

* Myth: Oral history, as shared by native peoples, is not real history. Real history is docu- 
mented in books. 

• Facts: A sense of history is often viewed differently by Native and European-Americans. 
Eurocentric history is generally focused on ''discovery'' and the acquisition of power and 
domination over other people and over the earth. It is generally about glory; it is a winner's 
history. 

Native-centric history is generally a part of whole lives; it is about continuity, connections in 
life, relationships, the whole universe — not just human creatures. In this context, history 
lives and is passed down through stories that tcli of harmony, personal skills, and the balance 
that must be maintained between all inhabitants of the earth. 

* Myth: Native Americans were treated harshly in the past, but this situation has been cor- 
rected. 

• Facts: Native peoples are still treated unfairly, primarily through being excluded in decisions 
made about them. Land and water rights and religious freedom, for instance, continue to be 
denied to native people. Health care continues to be made inaccessible or denied. Economic 
security is imperiled. Promises and treaties continue to be broken. 

• 

* Myth: Native Americans are intent on violent retaliation. 

• Facts: Native peoples are struggling to right wrongs and to defend their lands and rights, but 
the focus is on retribution, fairness, and respect-not on conquest, control, destruction, or 
''winning." The overriding purpose and fundamental belief of native people is that nothing 
will survive unless everyone protects and shares this planet. 

Source: Brady, 1992. 
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1. Complete order form on page 105 and mail with check or purchase order to NEFEC/SERVE, 
Route I, Box 85(M), 3841 Reid Street, Palatka, FL 32177 (904)329-384^. Make check or pur- 
chaMJ order out to NEFEC/SERVE (Federal ID#: 59-6(MK).82 1 ). 

2. Discounts are available for most SERVE products when you purchase units of fifty or more. For 
titles marked on p. \iU with an asterisk quantities of 50-99 cost $6.(X) each; orders of 1(X) or 
more are $5.(X) each. 

3. If you are requesting an invoice, your order must include a purchase order aumber. 

4. We ship by U.S. Mail and United Parcel Service. Calculate your shipping charges from the table 
below. Shipping charges will be higher for special orders and shipping outside the continental 
U.S. Please allow two weeks for delivery from the time we receive the order in our office. If you 
require special shipping arrangements, let us know. In most cases, we can accommodate your 
needs. 

5. For more information regarding SERVE\s products and ordering procedures, please call 8(K)-352- 
6(M)1. 



Shipping & Handling Charges 



Up to $3().(K) 


$ 2.50 
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$ 5.(K) 
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$ KMX) 
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